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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Worcester in 1933 


The bond of fellowship in this Conven- 
tion shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom 
for which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human personality, 
in the authority of truth known or to be 
known, and in the power of men of good- 
will and sacrificial spirit to overcome all 
evil and progressively establish the king- 
dom of God. Neither this nor any other 
statement shall be imposed as a creedal 
test, provided that the faith thus indicated 
be professed. 

The conditions of fellowship in the 
Convention shall be acceptance of the es- 
sential principles of the Universalist 
faith and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the Universalist 
General Convention. 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


The Universal Fatherhood of God. 


The Spiritual Authority and Leadership 
of His Son, Jesus Christ. 


The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 


taining a revelation from God. 


The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Universalist Publishng House 
EMERSON HUGH LALONE, Manager 


16 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Telephone LAFayette 4485 


Universalist Work in Japan Continues 


In anticipation of the observance of 
International Church Extension Sunday, 
Nov. 6, the International Church Exten- 
sion Board asked Mr. Harry M. Cary to 
write a statement regarding his successor. 
The following paragraphs were provided 
by Mr. Cary. 8 


John M. Ratcliff, Secretary, 
International Church Extension Board. 


“My resignation has left the Interna- 
tional Church Extension Board a difficult 
problem to solve in connection with our 
work in Japan and Korea. Apparently 
there were more problems than I had an- 
ticipated in trying to provide a leader from 
our American churches. None need be re- 
minded that most of these problems were 
financial. For, as has been so painfully 
true in recent years, with Japan acting in a 
high-handed, imperialistic fashion, our 
people sit back and say they do not want 
to have anything to do with people who so 
behave. What many people seem to for- 
get, or disregard, is that it is not the 
Japanese people who are behind these 
policies, but their government, and only 
a certain biased clique within the govern- 
ment, at that. For an oriental nation 
Japan acts altogether too much like a 
Western Power to suit us! 

“It is true that the Board has a real 
problem on its hands. Fortunately the 
following interim arrangement has been 
agreed upon. While continuing his work 
with the Congregationalists, both Ameri- 
can and Japanese, the Rev. Darley Downs 
is serving as chairman of our work in 
Japan for one year, starting September 
first. 

“Mr. Downs will serve as chairman both 
of our Council of Universalist representa- 
tives in Japan, and of our property-holding 
committee, which meets the requirements 
of Japanese law. Both these committees 
at present consist of the Rev. Darley 
Downs, chairman, Mrs. Lucille J. Downs, 
treasurer, Miss Ruth G. Downing, secre- 
tary, and Miss Martha R. Stacy, member. 
Miss Agnes M. Hathaway, retired, is ever 
ready with experienced counsel. 

“Dr. Downs, ably assisted by his wife, 
who has both stenographic and accounting 
experience, will continue General Conven- 
tion interests in Japan and Korea on the 
same basis on which they have been con- 
ducted in recent years. 

“As chairman of the property-holding 
committee, the Universalist Senkyoshi 
Shadan, Mr. Downs will supervise the 
holding and upkeep of our property. The 
General Convention has property in two 
places in Tokyo: where the Shinzenkwan 


and missionary house stand in Nakano 


Ward, and where the Central Church 
(which now meets in the Shinzenkwan) 
used to meet, in Akasaka Ward. The 
W. N. M. A. has property in two other 
places: where the Blackmer Home and 


Dojin House are located in Koishikawa. 
Ward, and where the Ohayo Kindergarten 
operates in Kojimachi Ward. All re- 
quirements of Japanese law are thus met, 
and supervision and upkeep of property 
maintained. There need be no worry that 
our property in Japan is in danger of con- 
fiscation by the military. Nor is there the 
slightest chance that financial aid sent by 


- American Universalists for their interests 


in Japan and Korea runs any risk of not. 
reaching the desired destination. Mr. 
Downs’ Shadan duties include serving as 
landlord to the tenant now renting the 
missionary house. Mr. and Mrs. Downs, 
with their three children, live in a home 
provided by the American Board.” 


The Rev. Darley Downs was born in 
Colorado and is a graduate of Denver 
University. In 1919 he went to Japan 
under the American Board of Commission- 
ers for Foreign Missions. His first service 
was as a teacher in Doshisha University, 
one of the largest Christian colleges in the 
Orient. In 1929 he became director of 
the language school in Tokyo. This school 
serves not only the missionaries of the dif- 
ferent boards working in Japan, but also 
American business men, their wives, and 
those of other nationalities. Mr. Downs 
was instrumental in expanding the service 
which this school renders to include cul- 
tural courses, and particularly an under- 
standing of Japan’s religious development. 
In his position as Secretary of the Japan 
Mission, Mr. Downs has carried on many 
responsibilities for the American Board, 
and his varied duties have brought him in 
contact with a large number of local 
churches and native workers. He is con- 
sidered one of the best-informed Americans 
in Japan today on the different phases of 
religious work which is being promoted by 
Christian organizations. Held in high 
regard by the native Japanese liberal Chris- 
tians, he was recently elected to the 
Executive Committee of the National. 
Christian Council of Protestant Churches 
in Japan, being chosen for this post by 
Japanese representatives. Mr. Downs 
has been admitted to Universalist Fellow- 
ship under the dual fellowship regulations 
with Congregational Churches. 
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As a Great Leader Sees It 


EPEATEDLY we have had communications 
from Universalists upon the necessity of our 
putting forth statements of faith upon which 
all of us can agree. These brothers usually have ig- 
nored our own professions of belief and bonds of fel- 
lowship, and have asked us to call a meeting where 
we can decide what is basic in our belief. We never 
have done it because we have believed it to be both 
unnecessary and almost impossible. We have ad- 
mirable statements already, we accord full liberty to 
our people to make other statements, and it is a man- 
sized job to get liberal Christians to agree upon a new 
form of words. But a little centripetal influence is 
desirable in an organization dominated by the centrifu- 
gal, and so we turn with interest and pleasure to an 
address delivered by the Rev. Frederick May Eliot, 
D. D., at the ninety-third commencement exercises 
of the Meadville Theological School in Chicago, June 
8, 1937. It has just been published in pamphlet 
form and sent out to Unitarian ministers. The subject 
is “The Unifying Loyalties of a Free Church.”’ 

Let it be said in the beginning that the address 
shows clearly the high ability and noble literary gifts 
of the speaker. It was altogether worthy of a great 
occasion and it makes one of the bits of religious 
literature that it is a delight to read. 

Modern ideas, Doctor Eliot tells us, illustrated 
by such words as “democracy,” “‘science,”’ “progress,” 
“liberty,” have dissolved the old loyalties in both 
Catholic and Protestant churches. It is believed 
quite commonly that the fundamental ideas of the 
free churches are even more disintegrating in their 
effects. If we have real liberty we cannot have a 
church, and if we have a church we cannot have 
liberty. 

In answer to this Doctor Eliot points to the 
record. Free churches do exist and have existed for 
considerably over a hundred years. It is beside the 
mark to say that they are not numerous. Something 
strong enough to hold together quite a company of 
people has been there. He also makes it clear that, as 
the old loyalties have gone, new loyalties have taken 
their places. 

When Doctor Eliot comes to the question of what 
these new loyalties are he uses as an illustration the 
form of words made by the famous Unitarian preacher 
Charles G. Ames, and only slightly modified with the 
passing of the years: “In the love of truth and in the 
spirit of Jesus, we unite for the worship of God and 
the service of man.” 

We cannot do full justice to the argument without 
quoting the address in full, but he declares emphati- 


cally that men made the Church and men can destroy 
it. Love and loyalty brought it into being, indif- 
ference and neglect can end it. A mighty love of truth 
can hold people together without exact statements of 
what the truth is, but nothing less than love can do it. 
Nor is Doctor Eliot unwilling to stand in the Christian 
tradition. The figure of Jesus is one of the bonds. 
No dogmatism, Unitarian or otherwise, must be per- 
mitted to rob Unitarians of their birthright. 

When he comes to speak of the purpose of the 
Church he uses the words “worship”? and “work.” 
He declares that the task of the Church is twofold— 
daily human service and “the daily need to keep clear 
and bright the v: cf the far-off splendor toward 
which the pilgrimage 1s set.” 

He tells us that one may translate the phrases 
“worship of God’’ and “service of man’ into the 
“language of whatever school of thought he will find 
most congenial to the temper of his own mind.... But 
the idealist, the realist, the naturalist, the monist, 
the dualist, the psychologist, the sociologist—each in 
his own tongue—will find himself under the human 
necessity of recognizing that principle of polarity in 
the practical conduct of life which our fathers had in 
mind when they set down the worship of God and the 
service of man as co-ordinate purposes of a free 
church. . . . Worship and service cannot be divorced. 
The two phrases mean the same thing. They represent 
two aspects of a single reality. ‘To worship rightly is 
to love each other.’ ‘When thy heart enfolds a brother, 
God is there.’’’ These words may be interpreted, of 
course, to mean that there is only one reality, human 
action, but we think that they mean that communion 
with God is as much a fact of the purpose of free 
churches as work to bring in the Kingdom. Both 
vision and duty are words that stand for things that 
we must not leave out. 

When we get down to this kind of basis for union 
we are not far from the standpoint of Jesus. 

Here we are upon ground where the modern spirit 
is with us—not against us. The tie that binds men 
together in service of God and man cannot be cut by 
democracy, liberty, progress, science—rather strength- 
ened. Amos was right when really understood: “Can 
two walk together except they be agreed?” If one 
holds that the thought of God paralyzes human effort 
and another holds that the thought of God gives men 
courage for the task, they are headed in different di- 
rections. But Hugh Vernon White is clear and sound 
when he says: “If two men go voluntarily to the 
same place, it is proof that they have the same idea, 
even though they may express it in different words.’ 
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From our standpoint God, not as an idea but as a 
Person calling forth our love and loyalty, is at the 
foundation of religion, or there can be no religion. 
We doubt if Doctor Eliot could use our terms, but 
he wants what we want, and we are grateful to him for 
the important contribution he has made in the Mead- 


ville address. 
* * 


IN NEWTON, IOWA 


N Newton, Iowa, a Congregational minister lost 
his pulpit recently for uttering some sentiments 
about Christian brotherhood in the midst of a 

strike. He does not seem to have been very radical, 
but the people who heard him were very sensitive. 
Anything that reflected upon Newton and its ways of 
doing things ran squarely against the prevailing 
opinions on Main Street. 

The Christian Century has been involved in a 
controversy with the local pastors of Newton over 
their failure to come to the defense of their brother 
minister or to make any effort to apply the gospel of 
Christ to a disturbed situation. 

The Christian Century says that the ministers gave 
no leadership whatever, and that when one of their 
number took a few pitifully short steps they left him 
to stand alone. 

The ministers through one of their spokesmen say 
in substance that there was nothing effective that they 
could have done under the circumstances. 

* * 


“THE GENTLEMAN DOES NOT LIKE US’”’ 


OW we ask whether the editor of The Christian 
Evangelist, St. Louis, is not mistaken when 
he puts over the letter of a correspondent “The 

Gentleman Does Not Like Us.’”’ How does he know 
that the gentleman does not like him? ‘The letter 
seems to us so mild as to be almost affectionate. All 
that the gentleman, a minister named Eller living in 
Buffalo, New York, says is: 


The handful of weary readers who trouble to discuss — 
the brainstorms and ‘‘dilemmas”’ of The Christian-Evan- 
gelist, and the great army of your ex-readers who have 
become disgusted and stopped their subscriptions—as 
faithfully chronicled weekly in your own columns—all 
seem agreed: they say that The Christian-Evangelist has 
a distinctly Moscow flavor; in fact, that it reeks. 

Strange to say, my complaint is that your publica- 
tion is not radical enough. 

You have attacked and are continually attacking, 
if not openly, then by inference and innuendo, every es- 
sential of the Christian faith. One of your book reviews 
—hbeneath hypocritical, weasel words—if not openly 
attacking immortality, assuredly praises an agnostic 

' attitude toward life after death. Baptism is of course 
ridiculed and open membership lauded as the open 
sesame to “Christian” unity. During the past year I 
have painstakingly kept a record of your guerrilla assaults 
against the Christ of revelation and his plain teachings. 
The fact that these assaults are always made with a great 
flourish of trumpets as to “modern scholarship”’ and be- 
neath the banner of such men as Morrison and Ames— 
whose mouthpiece and puppet you aspire to be—and 
others equally unsavory, only serves to heighten the 
shame and humiliation of the whole sorry mess. 

You will, of course, not publish this letter. You lack 
that courage and whole-souled American manhood. 


Had you these redeeming qualities you would not mas- 
querade as a Christian journal. 

. .. . tear the mask of hypocrisy from The Chris- 
tian-Evangelist and openly espouse the cause you serve. 
I commend to your consideration and commendation, 
the American Association for the Advancement of Athe- 
ism. You are not radical enough. There is where you 
belong. 


Now if we got a letter of that kind, we should 
assume the ‘‘Reverend Eller’ cared intensely about us, 
cared so deeply that he was willing to make a complete 
jackass of himself to redeem us. We crave such 
letters. Meek as we are known to be, they shake up 
our diaphragm so thoroughly that we can eat cucum- 
bers and never turn a hair. The gentleman loves the 
editor, else why would he furnish copy so funny? 

* * 


OBSERVANCE OF LAYMEN’S SUNDAY 


OCTOR RATCLIFF not only believes that we 
should observe Laymen’s Sunday in all Uni- 
versalist churches, but he acts on the basis of 

his belief. He mailed valuable suggestions to every 

chairman of a standing committee and every head of 

a men’s club. Because of his practical workable sug- 

gestions our Laymen’s Movement is likely to take a 

fresh start. When all is said and done, ultimate de- 

cisions in all religious groups are made by the laymen. 
* * 


THE NEW DEAL AND HEAVEN 


HAT able high church Episcopal publication, 
The Living Church, may be extreme in its ec- 
clesiastical convictions but it is never dull, and 

it always carries a short humorous comment called 
“Through the Editor’s Window.” We report the 
paragraph of September 28 without in any way de- 
viating from an opinion whieh we believe is shared by 
the editor of The Living Church that a new deal must 
come. It seems that Chaplain Bart of the Valle 
Crucis School for Girls, North Carolina, had until 
recently a cat that he had named ‘Prosperity’ be- 
cause, as he said, “she was always just around the 
corner and difficult to find.’’ ‘‘Before her disappear- 
ance she gave birth to two kittens, one white and the 
other black. The white kitten was named New 
Deal and the black one Depression. New Deal has 
died but Depression at latest reports was ‘waxing 
big and fat and seemingly blacker than ever.’” 

Let none of our superstitious readers, if we have 
any, believe for a moment that this story means any- 
thing. Or if any are bound to find the deeper mean- 
ing which we admit must be there, let them consider 
the possibility that New Deal was so good that he was 
taken bodily to the cat heaven, there to symbolize 
the certainty of the new deal conquest of the earth. 

* * 


A GREAT NEW YORK CONVENTION 


EW YORK state Universalists implemented . 
their convention theme, ‘‘Builders Building,” 
with a full program of inspiration, instruction 

and action at the Utica convention, October 3 to 6. 
It is always a pleasure for the manager of the Pub- 
lishing House to visit his home convention. The 
experience was especially pleasant this year. From 
the Sunday school people’s session straight through 
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all the meetings, the attendance was larger and the 
programs were better than for several years. 

A very good friend and one-time parishioner once 
replied, when asked how she felt about crowds, “I am 
a Universalist, and so I haven’t had much experience 
in crowds.”’ Had she been present at the New York 
convention this lady would have had at least one ex- 
perience with Universalist crowds. The Universalist 

_ Publishing House exhibits set up in the parlor of the 
newly decorated parish house of the Church of the 
Reconciliation had to be taken down at the last 
minute to accommodate an overflow at the banquet 
of the religious education workers. This was one bit 
of extra work which the manager and his assistant 
thoroughly enjoyed. To be pushed farther into a 
corner to make room for larger crowds of Universalists 
is a real pleasure. 

The convention sessions were opened by the re- 
ligious education people. The high-light of this 
splendid program was the performance of a massed 
choir of over one hundred pupils from neighboring 
Universalist church schools. The choir was under 

i the direction of Mrs. Charles Wyman, wife of our 

_ minister at Oneonta. Two other groups of children 

gave demonstration dramatic performances. We 
missed these performances, but we heard enthusiastic 
comments on them all the rest of the week. Tuesday 
night at the closing banquet the Rev. Max A. Kapp, 
the new minister at Rochester and president of the 
General Sunday School Association, gave a brief but 
pointed and inspiring address on the founders and the 

_ foundation of the G. S. S. A. at Utica twenty-five 

_ years ago. 

Wednesday morning, walking over to Plymouth 
j Congregational Church to attend the ministers’ meet- 
} ing and hear the new General Superintendent, we 
__ were accosted by Dr. Fred Leining, who read a tele- 
gram from Dr. Cummins, “Sorry, train three hours 
; late.’ Said Leining, “‘I’ll tell Haynes you will sub- 
i stitute.”” So we went off in a corner to concoct “an 

inspiring and moving address’ while the ministers 
were transacting their business. Just as we were on the 
verge of nervous prostration the belated Dr. Cummins 
arrived, and all was well. Indeed, all was well, for 

; Dr. Cummins spoke intelligently and frankly about the 

job of the ministry and the necessary qualifications 
of the minister. The men listened and questioned and 

_ discussed. They got better acquainted with their 

} new leader, and they liked him. 

At the afternoon session of the women’s meeting 
Mrs. Seth R. Brooks, first vice-president of the 
Women’s National Missionary Association, spoke on 
our women’s work. With charm, imaginative insight, 
and humor she made the work of the Ulrichs and the 
_ Boorns of North Carolina live in the minds of her 
- hearers. So deeply moved were the members of the 
conventions that they insisted on taking a special 
_ offering for the Southern work next day. The offer- 
ing amounted to well over fifty dollars, and the Con- 
vention voted to appropriate the necessary balance 
to make it one hundred dollars. We believe that the 
reason our missionary enterprises have so often seemed 
stodgy and prosaic to many of our people is that they 
have been presented without those twin gifts of the 
gods, imagination and humor. Mrs. Brooks has 


both. If our women leaders are wise, they will use 
her often. 

Well, we could write at great length about this 
great New York convention, but for two reasons we 
must be brief: first, Dr. Leining’s excellent and com- 
prehensive report will soon appear in these columns, 
and second, we haven’t space. We should like to write 
at length about Greenway’s superb occasional sermon 
and the dignified communion service conducted by the 
local minister, Robert Killam, and Fenwick Leavitt 
of Middletown, but can only mention them. The 
members of the Convention made a gracious gesture of 
affection and esteem for Dean John Murray Atwood. 
They elected him vice-president, so that next year he 
may be made president in recognition of his twenty- 
fifth anniversary as dean of the Theological School at 
St. Lawrence University. The sum of $250 was ap- 
propriated for Dean Atwood’s student loan fund. 
The Convention also gave a tangible vote of confidence 
to The Christian Leader by appropriating $250 for our 
sustaining fund. We commend this excellent example 
set by New York to other State Conventions. 

Beyond any single event at Utica, and more im- 
portant than all, was the fact that the mood was en- 


*thusiastic and the underlying spirit was right. These 
things made it a great New York convention. 
Nee alg Aa DB 


*  O* 


IN A NUTSHELL 

The first president and the present president of 
the General Sunday School Association, Huntley and 
Kapp, are the speakers at the joyous anniversary 
dinner at the Malden church, October 25. Twenty- 
five years of strong leadership and united action have 
resulted in twenty-five years of mighty uplift to our 
cause. 


Now Otto Raspe leaves us without a moment’s 
warning. In his pulpit Sunday, full of life. Dies 
Monday, the 17th, as we are closing the forms. Faith- 
ful, cheery, companionable, tireless in his beloved 
work, we shall long miss him. 


Questions taken up by a Quaker meeting in a cele- 
bration of Young People’s Sunday were: “How we 
are getting along with our living, what we think about, 
what we are here for, and what our job in the world 
igs. 

Before a single soldier or sailor could be touched, 
Mr. Chamberlain pointed out, modern warfare would 
take its toll of clerks and tradesmen, men, women and 
children, in their homes in great centers. 


The best thing about the recent crisis in Europe 
is the revelation made of the abhorrence with which 
the masses of every country regard war. 


A great service is one where the spirit of God and 
of brotherhood is felt and spread. It does not neces- 
sarily call for a crowd. 


What we keep on commending for others, we must 
do ourselves or our words will have no power. 
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Modern Turkey 


S. E. Gerard Priestley 


N American professor tells how, during a recent 
trip to Turkey, he commiserated with a fellow- 
traveler over the death of a Holstein bull, the 

only one in the district, and intended to be the sire 
of a fine race. 

“Too bad,”’ said the American, “but it is kismet.”’ 
“‘No;” replied the Turk, “‘a few years ago we used to 
blame misfortune on fate, but now we blame it on 
ourselves. That bull died because the veterinarians 
who attended it did not know enough; they had not 
worked hard enough to learn. ‘Kismet’ is an old ex- 
cuse; we now have a new motto: ‘We work.’ ”’ 

Few more surprising metamorphoses are recorded 
in history than the revolution which, in the course of a 
few years, has changed the Sick Man of Europe into a 
progressive modern country and a pillar of peace and 
stability in the Balkan Peninsula. 

At first, when my wife and I entered this new 
Turkey through the ancient portal of its former capital, 
Istanbul, it was not easy to catch the atmosphere of 
the twentieth century. As the Simplon Taurus ex- 
press ambles leisurely and dirtily from Calais through 
the farm lands of France, past the beauty of Lake 
Maggiore, through Yugoslavia, and on to the amazing 
beauty of the waterside of Istanbul, one feels that 
modern civilization is being left behind and that one 
is journeying eastward towards the past. 

My first general view of Istanbul was from a boat 
on the Bosporus. The mosques on the hills of Istanbul 
are the most lovely architectural silhouettes imaginable, 
the slender vertical shafts of the minarets forming the 
ideal foil to the spherical geometry of the great domes. 
The Sultan’s Palace of Topkapu, its terrace overhang- 
ing the point where the swift currents of the Bosporus 
join the blue waters of the Marmara, the broken walls 
of Constantine and the castles of the Crusaders, 
gleaming white in the shimmery sunlight, all seemed to 
confirm the impression that the wonders of Turkey 
are the wonders of the past. 

Standing on the Galata Bridge and looking across 
to Istanbul, with its picturesque skyline dominated 
by the tall tower of the university and the minarets 
and domes of the Sultan Mehmed Mosque, I watched 
the crowds pass by, and the first disturbing doubt 
arose. The crowds were all dressed alike in the drab 
colors of European clothes with Homburg hats. Gone 
were the picturesque costumes of the peasant, and by 
law it is forbidden to wear the fez. Gone are the days 
when you could go up the Bosporus in your caique— 
a graceful pleasure boat—with its rowers in their 
silken jackets and baggy white drawers, and watch 
the pageant of other caiques, many of them with 
cargoes of veiled beauties from the harems of the great 
on their way to picnic on the green banks of the Sweet 
Waters of Asia. 

Alas, today, like the old Roman chariot in the 
National Museum at Naples, a caique stands in the 
Naval Museum as one of its most interesting curiosi- 
ties. Fast steam ferry-boats ply up and down the 
Bosporus and join Europe to Asia, while across the 
Galata Bridge speed American cars. 


A young Turkish friend took me through the 
Turkish Historical Exhibition, held in the Sultan’s 
palace, and showed me a number of ‘“fetvas’—re- 
ligious rulings—which read: “A Turk who hangs on 
the walls of his house the image of a living creature 
has no faith.’ ‘Whosoever wears a hat is no longer a 
Mohammedan.” That same evening my friend, 
dressed in a suit made in London and wearing a 
Panama hat, took me to see the first monument repre- 
senting a human figure, beautifully sculptured and 
erected in memory of those who fell in the Revolu- 
tion. 

Twenty years ago, police officers required a man 
who went in public with a woman, veiled though she 
was, to furnish proof that she was his wife. The civil 
and military police applied with unprecedented severity 
the religious orders which required Turkish women 
to be covered from head to foot, showing neither 
hands nor face. An officer who removed his mus- 
tache was imprisoned because he had performed an 
act against his religion; a colonel was placed on the 
retired list because his daughters had bathed in the 
sea. 

Today all has changed. I spent a whole day 
visiting the camps of the Young Women’s and Young 
Men’s Christian Associations on the coast of Asia 
Minor. For the first time, young women from aris- 
tocratic Turkish families were living in camps with 
working girls from the factories and peasants from the 
fields. Their grandmothers would have been horrified 
to see these girls cleaning camp in khaki shorts and 
blouses, or splashing in the blue water like gaily colored 
mermaids. 

Much credit must be given to the Young Women’s 
and Young Men’s Christian Associations for helping 
these young people to adjust themselves intellectually 
and spiritually to the tremendous changes which they 
have witnessed during the past few years. 

Who is the man responsible for this new Turkey? 
His name is Mustafa Kemal Ataturk, soldier, states- 
man, leader, and president of the Turkish Republic. 
In 1908 Mustafa Kemal was living in exile in Damas- 
cus. He was the founder of the Fatherland and 
Liberty Party which based its demands upon a program 
of religious and social reform. 

Mustafa Kemal sought to induce the old Turkish 
Ottoman army to give up politics and religious fanati- 
cism. As a liberal thinker he was himself free from 
any religious fanaticism, and his refusal to compromise 
with reactionary elements and the masses alienated 
the opportunists in the extreme revolutionary party. 

When the troops mutinied at Istanbul it was 
Mustafa Kemal who organized the famous expedi- 
tionary force which re-established the constitutional 
régime. When Italy invaded Tripoli, Mustafa Kemal 
went there in disguise and fought at Benghazi. During 
the second phase of the Balkan War he regained for 
Turkey her control over the sovereignty of Thrace and 
Adrianople. It was Mustafa Kemal who defeated the 
British and French at the Dardanelles, and when pass- 
ing through those strategic straits this summer a 
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Turkish tobacco magnate, on his way to America, de- 
scribed to me with tears in his eyes the heroic stand of 
the Turkish army. To army and people Mustafa 
Kemal is the savior of Istanbul. After the war his 
authority was accepted everywhere. He rallied the 
whole people by giving them an objective—the lib- 
eration of their country—and laid the foundations of 
the People’s Party. 

On October 19, 1919, Mustafa Kemal landed on 
the northern coast of Anatolia at Samsun and called the 
first Grand National Assembly at Ankara. At that 
time members declared that no Turk would attend an 
Assembly which dared to enact laws when the Koran 
existed. 

In those days it should be remembered that the 
Caliphate was still in existence at Istanbul, with its 
atmosphere of religious ideology, with all its trappings 
of the tribunals of the Sheri—religious law, its ulemas, 
divines, and its medresses, religious schools, which had 
not changed one iota during the past twelve hundred 
years. The Sultan was both temporal sovereign and 
religious head. As sovereign he had a civil repre- 
sentative, the Grand-Vizier, as Khalif with a religious 
representative, the Sheikh-ul-islam. 

On October 29, 1923, the new republic was es- 
tablished by law and Mustafa Kemal Ataturk was 
unanimously elected its first president. The first 
clause of the law stated that the task of the government 
was to aim at national sovereignty by the people for 
the people. To give Turkey the status of a modern 
state and to raise the authority of the law in Turkey 
above every other power. 

The president quickly adopted in his constitution 
many European codes. For instance, the commercial 
code of the new republic was borrowed from Germany, 
the penal code from Italy and the civil code from 
Switzerland. Religious schools were closed, and 
henceforth each man was free to choose his own creed; 
spiritual and temporal matters were separated. The 
new constitution permitted 2,000,000 women to vote, 
and on February 8, 1935, seventeen women Mem- 
bers of Parliament were cheered by their male col- 
leagues. 

The women of Turkey have responded magnif- 
icently, after having been suppressed for over six cen- 
turies. I met women social workers, doctors and 
teachers, and was amazed by their efficiency. Women 
have been accepted at the bar, and I was told that to- 
day women prefer to be defended by women. It was 
a woman, Mlle. Beyhan, who presided over the roga- 
tory Commission on the Dead Sea Concessions which 
were disputed by an English company and a French 
group. Last year a woman, Professor Afet, vice- 
president of the Historical Academy, presided over the 
International Congress of Turkish History. In the 
field of sports everybody in Turkey admires the cour- 
age of Mile. Gokcen, a daring young aviatrix. Two 
years ago the motor race from Angora to Athens was 
won by a Turkish woman, and this summer it was my 
privilege to meet the champion woman swimmer of 
the republic. What a change from the days when 
women were forced to wear the veil, and at times were 
stopped on the main streets and scolded because their 
“tcharchaf’’ was too close-fitting! 

When Kemal began his work ninety-five percent 


of the Turks were illiterate. One of the most impor- 
tant achievements of the new régime is the introduc- 
tion of the Latin alphabet in place of the Arabic 
script. This difficult reform has well paid the nation 
as a whole, and has reduced the time in which a nor- 
mal child can learn to read and write elementary 
Turkish from eighteen months to six. 

Great progress has been made throughout Turkey 
in the creation of a modern educational system. One 
of the aims of the republic has been to establish a 
completely uniform system of education. The pattern 
follows in general the practices adopted by many 
European countries, but is of course distinctively 
Turkish. The child begins primary school at the age 
of seven. The course covers five years, except in 
peasant villages, where it lasts only three. Attend- 
ance is compulsory wherever adequate facilities exist. 
The student then goes to the middle school for a three 
years’ course, and then graduates to the lycée for 
another three years. 

I was most interested in the splendid pioneering 
work that the Young Women’s Christian Association 
is doing in building up one of the first and finest 
kindergartens in Istanbul. It was also my privilege 
to spend two days at Robert College, which stands in 
the midst of a beautiful campus overlooking the blue 
Bosporus. This fine American college in Istanbul 
is one of the most advanced and well equipped en- 
gineering schools in Southeastern Europe. Throughout 
Turkey, Robert College boys are to be found in many 
important government positions and as leaders in 
many professions. 

Another interesting feature in the new republic’s 
system of general education is the establishment of 
“People’s Houses.’”’ The peasants form over seventy 
percent of the whole population of Turkey, and in 
many country towns and villages these “‘People’s 
Houses” are the only cultural centers in the locality. 
Every People’s House has a president who is a member 
of the local section of the People’s Republican Party, 
to which it is attached. Every Turkish citizen, 
whether or not a member of the party, is admitted to 
the People’s House. The members pay no subscription, 
though occasional gifts are of course accepted. Ex- 
penses are covered by a state subsidy. In the course 
of last year more than 6,000,000 people took part in 
the conferences, theatrical performances, concerts, 
educational courses, sporting events and excursions. 
One of the most important activities of the House is its 
free library. In the rural districts, qualified members 
undertake to support village schools and, if need be, 
care for sick peasants. 

Today Turkey enjoys the respect of all. Under 
the inspiring leadership of Kemal Ataturk she has 
overcome many hardships and is opening the way for 
a great revival of national energy and for a great de- 
velopment of national resources, both economic and. 
cultural. 

My wife and I have carried away many precious 
memories and deep gratitude for the many kindnesses 
shown to us by the Turkish people. As our boat 
slowly steamed into the Sea of Marmara, our last 
memory of Turkey was not the achievements of the 
new republic but the six slender minarets of the Blue 
Mosque against the background of a July sunset. 
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Viking Life, Past and Present —I 


Oluf Tandberg 


BOUT forty years ago I happened to meet Fridtjof 
Nansen. He had recently returned from his 
“Fram” expedition, and was lecturing in this 

country. Not knowing anything about the great sub- 
jects which filled his mind, such as oceanology and 
the frozen wastes of the far North, I was at a loss for 
something to talk about, and felt a trifle uncomforta- 
ble. But I did ask, ‘‘“How fare the Vikings?” ‘That’s 
correct,” he answered with a smile; “‘we are still Vik- 
ings, but we are trying to fill our ships with words 
and deeds of truth and beauty.” 

To one who knew something about the interesting 
awakening of the old Viking race during the second half 
of the nineteenth century, Dr. Nansen’s words were not 
words of boasting. They were literally true. The 
impact of the Viking mind, which had been more or less 
in a state of hibernation for generations, was beginning 
to be felt not only in Europe but throughout the world. 
And the awakening has continued ever since. 

Many years after that evening with Dr. Nansen, 
when the World War had been fought to its disastrous 
finish, that doughty Viking was heading a League of 
Nations commission charged with the duty of saving 
from starvation millions of war-stricken people in 
Eastern Europe. His report of the work he did, and 
tried to do, has hardly received all the attention it de- 
serves, but, for one thing, it measures the distance 
which the Viking soul has traveled in a thousand years. 

The name “Viking” (Veeking, Son of the Fjord) 
was originally applied to most of the people who lived 
in countries bordering on the North Sea, but it was 
gradually confined to the inhabitants of Scandinavia. 
The Vikings belong to the Gothic branch of the German 
race, but during the so-called ‘‘Migration of Nations’ 
they lost their contact with their southern kinsmen. 
This severance is supposed to have been a set-back to 
the Goths of the North. In their mountain fastnesses 
and forests they lived a lonely life, became morose and 
gloomy, and lost whatever refinement the civilization 
of Rome had imparted to them. All of which may have 
a grain of truth in it. The generally accepted theory 
is that they came from Asia, but this question has not 
been finally settled. However, as somebody has said, 
“Tt doesn’t make much of a difference where we came 
from, if we only know where we are going.”’ The time 
of the Goth’s arrival in the North is equally obscure. 
A popular theory would have us believe that the 
Scandinavian peninsula was occupied by the Goths at 
about the time when Abraham left his home in “Ur 
of the Chaldees,”’ but this is a mere guess. The time 
of their arrival may have been nearer eight thousand 
than four thousand years ago, but it is of no great 
importance except to the archeologist. 

Students of the Middle Ages, however, are in- 
terested in the fact that the Goths of the North did not 
really break into history until the time of Charlemagne. 
It seems that the great Emperor had been encroaching 
upon the territory of the Danes, and the vengeance 
came swift and sure. All of a sudden something like a 
volcanic irruption took place. The seas were filled 
with Viking ships bent on plunder and conquest, and 


for something like two hundred years the Vikings en- 
joyed to the full ‘‘the freedom of the seas.”’ History 
records at least three great waves of Viking enterprise, 
during which many interesting things happened. The 
coast of Europe was raided, nearly all of England and a 
good slice of France were conquered, Iceland and 
Greenland were discovered and colonized, the first 
responsible Russian government was established in 
Kiev by Rurik the Swede, and America was discovered. 
The British Isles were overrun by the Norse pirates, 
to whom the “headquarters of the Celtic Race’’—the 
great city of Dublin—largely owes its foundation. 
Then the marauders found their way into the eastern 
Mediterranean, threatened Constantinople, gained a 
foothold in Italy and Sicily, and went into the service 
of any pope or potentate who might be in need of 
valiant warriors. The old tradition that the mother 
of Thomas Aquinas, though born in southern Italy, was 
of Norse blood, is quite likely to be true. 

This story, now familiar to all well informed 
people, would hardly be worth repeating, were it not 
that it invites us to contemplate an historical contrast 
almost without a parallel. People who have lost their 
faith in the progress of the human race should study 
this contrast. The posterity of one of the most savage 
and warlike races, scarcely a thousand years removed, 
are found today among the most peaceful and peace- 
loving peoples in the world. Here at least is an in- 
stance of a decisive and fundamental change in human 
nature, a change so complete that it leaves nothing to 
be desired; and, we may well add, if those savage Goths 
could so transform themselves, and gradually but 
voluntarily choose the upward way, what tribe of men 
may not be led to the kingdom of peace and justice? 

Of course the ancient Vikings were heathens of 
the deepest dye. They resisted the efforts of the Chris- 
tian missionaries for generations after the rest of Europe 
had been converted. To those who love the Swedes 
(and who does not love the Swedes?) it may come like 
a painful surprise to be told that when even the 
eleventh century was far advanced, human beings 
were sacrificed at the great religious festivals at Upp- 
sala. The same unquestionably happened in Norway. 
(Conf. Dr. Axel Olrik, ‘Viking Civilization,” pp. 44-47.) 
It should, however, be added that during this same 
century a new ideal was gradually breaking upon the 
Viking mind, the spirit of paganism had gradually col- 
lapsed; and, at long lengths, the cross became the sym- 
bol of the victorious life. 

In the Viking soul, however, there was something 
besides the spirit of piracy, as we shall see. Like al- 
most everything in this world, the Viking was a para- 
dox, a self-contradiction. Side by side with the most 
brutal disposition there was a strain of the loftiest 
sentiment and an astonishing insight into man’s moral 
nature. Whoever will read carefully the second book 
in the Poetic Edda, the so-called ““Hovamaal” at- 
tributed to Odin, will find there a series of precepts for 
the conduct of life as incisive and subtle as anything 
ever written outside the New Testament. Dr. Henry 
Adams Bellows, the American translator of the Poetic 
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Edda, is moved to remark: “Few gnomic collections 
in the world’s literary history present sounder wisdom 
more tersely expressed than the Hovamaal.” It is a 
collection which had been growing for ages—ages of 
violence, war, and piracy. 

Much the same must be said of the Christian 
Church during the same centuries. There was no 
lack of strife and violence, but the nature of its spirit- 
ual structure was different. Among the Vikings there 
were no monasteries and no sainthood. At the risk 
of deviating a little from my general theme, I am 
tempted to compare for a moment the two spiritual 
currents which, for generations, were flowing down 
the Middle Ages side by side, both culminating in the 
thirteenth century. 

Whether or not we agree with those who insist 
that the third century of the second millennium was 
really the turning point in the life and outlook of 
medieval Europe, but few will deny that something 
old was dying, and something new was coming into 
life. It marked the end of the Crusades, and the 
Moslem world was seen in a new light; it witnessed 
the enfeeblement of the Holy Roman Empire, the 
culmination of scholasticism, the decline of Papal 
power, and a great improvement in the people’s 
economic life. Moreover, radicalism had shown its 
unmistakable face. Men of towering intellect arose. 
We see Roger Bacon hard at work, Janus-faced be- 
tween science and religion; and there is Albertus Mag- 
hus, staggering through a long life with a frail body 
and an overloaded mind. There is Thomas Aquinas, 
who succeeded so well in crystallizing the historic 
theologies of the Church into a unified system. Above 
all, there is what Henry Osborn Taylor calls ‘“The Syn- 
thesis of Medievalism,’’ namely, Dante and his 
Divine Comedy—a poetic summary of all that medie- 
valism stood for, the heavens and hells, the ethics, the 
superstitions and sufferings of the Christian Church. 

Meantime, however, the Viking world lived its 
own independent life, apparently unmoved by the 
glittering pageants of Christendom. The past cen- 
turies had provided the Vikings with their own heavens 
and hells, a lot of superstition and an abundance of 
pain and suffering. But like the Church they were 
moving toward a climax, collecting the intellectual 
and spiritual treasures of their race, and so preparing 
something which people now call the Icelandic Civili- 
zation. As in the case of the Church, with its massive 
thirteenth-century literary output, so the life-story of 
ages is at the root of the Icelandic saga-literature. 
_ Here are Scaldic songs and stories, heroic legends, 
religious poetry, fiction and history—a formidable 
array of books as artistically written as they are 
weighty in material. 

That some of this literature was produced by 
Christian, or rather half-Christian, authors, is pos- 
sible; but the general impression is that the Icelandic 
colony, even in the thirteenth century, was not really a 
Christian community. There were feuds and fighting. 
The foremost literary figure in the colony, Snorre 
Sturlason, lived a very un-Christian life, and was 
finally assassinated. 

The next five centuries might well be left out of 
the picture—unless we suppose that they were cen- 
turies of rest, recuperation and orientation. To be 
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sure, the Scandinavians renounced the Pope, and 
accepted Luther, which was probably a step forward. 
They built churches, became conscious of sin and 
grace, and had a wholesome fear of the great Judg- 
ment Day. But they were still making war upon 
each other, and created a mutual antagonism which 
rankled in the breast of every new generation. It is 
one of the miracles of modern history that this antag- 
onism has been sunk ‘“‘beneath plummet’s sounding,”’ 
that the Viking race at last is one in aim and purpose, 
and that each of the three kingdoms involved is con- 
tributing its full share of brains and labor toward the 
common cause. 

Some stirring events, however, occurred even 
during those barren centuries. While there is no valid 
proof, so far as I can judge, that Scandinavia as a 
whole was appreciably influenced by the great Renais- 
sance which swept Europe consequent upon the fall 
of Constantinople in 1458, yet it gave birth to one 
genius of the highest order—Ludvig Holberg, who was 
born in Norway, spent years of his youth at English 
universities, and the rest of his life in Denmark. He 
was the Moliére of the North, and is just beginning to 
gain recognition in America. Of considerable political 
importance was the effort of the overgrown King 
Charles XII of Sweden to establish a great Swedish 
empire early in the eighteenth century—an effort 
which ended in his death on the battlefield. In the 
Thirty Years’ War, King Gustavus Adolphus suc- 
ceeded in bringing timely assistance to the hard- 
pressed Protestants in Germany, and gained the title 
of “the foremost Protestant in Europe.” He like- 
wise found his death on the field of battle. And so 
unaccountable is human nature that his daughter 
Kristina, who inherited his faith and his kingdom, 
renounced both, went to Rome and died there as a 
good Catholic. 

After the great Napoleon had been caged at St. 
Helena, Europe had peace for many years. But, as 
Van Loon remarks, it was the peace of the graveyard. 
Europe was paralyzed, and Scandinavia was not much 
more alive than the rest. Yet there were fluttering 
signs that the Vikings were coming back to life. While 
the Congress of Vienna was doing its utmost to “turn 
the clock of history backward,” Bertel Thorvaldsen, 
the Danish sculptor, was filling his gallery with mas- 
terpieces such as Europe had not seen since the days 
of the Italian Renaissance. Thorvaldsen claimed 
descent from Leif Erikson, the discoverer of America. 
In Norway Ole Bornemann Bull was rising into 
prominence, finally conquering both Europe and 
America with his violin. The clearest sign, however, 
that the old Viking soul was still alive, was presented 
in Norway in the person of Henrik Arnold Wergeland, 
born seven years before the Battle of Waterloo. He 
was a flaming poetic soul, and something more—a 
reformer. Becoming convinced that the social mind 
was crusted over with a variety of orthodoxies which 
imprisoned the spirit of the people, Wergeland made 
it his business to break the crust. He witnessed the 
poverty of the peasant, and labored to improve his 
condition. He was conscious of the ignorance of 
the people, and became the champion of a more ex- 
tended education for the middle and lower classes. 
He was deeply pained by the law which prohibited 
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Jews from entering the country, and he threw his 
heart and soul into an effort to have the law re- 
pealed. In all this he was, of course, hotly opposed. 
‘Bn avant’ seems to have been his watchword. 
Overworked and broken in health, he died at the 
age of thirty-eight. But he had “started some- 
thing.” 

Before Wergeland’s career came to an end, two 
of the most widely known Scandinavians of the 
nineteenth century were born—Henrik Ibsen and 
Bjornstjerne Bjornson—both poets and dramatists. 
The first was a realist, the second essentially an 
idealist. In some respects they were as far apart as 
the poles, but on one point they stood together 
through life. Both hated hypocrisy, sham and false- 
hood with all the intensity of the old Viking soul. 
Ibsen was the surgeon, always with a scalpel in his 
hand, and every one of his social dramas is a major 
operation. Bjornson did believe in the final triumph 
of truth and goodness, but he was at times an angry 
prophet. 


In contemplating the genesis as well as the 
exodus of the Pan-Scandinavian movement, which has 
resulted in some very remarkable achievements, it 
is impossible not to consider the influence of these 
men. In the face of withering opposition they gave 
a powerful impetus to the North-Gothic mind. But 
they were not alone. In Denmark the mighty Bishop 
Grundtvig had long stood on the spiritual rampart, 
proclaiming the liberation of the Scandinavian mind, 
and visualizing a deeper spiritual union of the three 
kingdoms. Something was sprouting in the Danish 
mind. An ethnographical museum, the first in the 
world, was established in Copenhagen, and the Folks’ 
High School, a remarkable departure in education, 
is of Danish origin. Hans Christian Andersen was 
entertaining and instructing the children of every 
country in Europe. In Sweden, meanwhile, the drink 
problem was attracting attention, and the public 
mind was gradually organized to deal with it. In this 
field of reform the Swedes have probably been more 
successful than any other country in Europe. 


The National Stewardship Convention 


Charles H. Emmons 


HE National Committee on Religion and Wel- 
fare Recovery, composed of a substantial num- 
ber of the leaders of the three faiths, Roman 

Catholic, Jewish and Protestant, aad including col- 
lege presidents, educators, church officials, and 
trustees of benevolent institutions of every sort, is 
sponsoring a National Stewardship Convention, to 
be held in Hotel Stevens, Chicago, Illinois, Novem- 
ber 1, 2,3. The purpose of the convention is to make 
the American public ‘‘stewardship conscious,’ with 
reference to a more adequate, sustained support of 
the religious, philanthropic, educational and welfare 
institutions essential to a higher moral, spiritual, 
social and service life for our own land, and for the 
world. 

Late in 1927, prior to the general financial and 
economic slump, while the prosperity era, so-called, 
was in full swing, and when only the spiritually 
and ethically wise and the really big men of business 
were reading the signs of the time correctly, giving 
to institutions of religion, charity, education and 
welfare took a definitely sharp turn toward lower 
levels, which were reached prior to the arrival of the 


financial and economic depression at its lowest level. . 


But, while national income has rebounded sharply 
and has attained to definitely higher levels (the na- 
tional income for 1937 being 77 percent above that 
of 1932), this same period has been marked by un- 
fortunate decreases in the income of churches (19 
percent), of church benevolences (28 percent), and 
of community chests and hospitals (22 percent). Dur- 
ing this period also, expenditures of the American 
people for liquor, cigarettes, and other luxury and 
near-luxury items, show increases ranging from 15 
percent to 393 percent, according to statistics compiled 
by the United States Department of Commerce, 
United Stewardship Council, League of Nations 
Armament Yearbook, Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce and the American Iron and Steel Institute. 


We spend more for cigarettes than for churches, and 
twice as much for alcoholic beverages as for church 
aad church-supported benevolences. 

According to widely published estimates by re- 
sponsible government officials, crime costs our nation 
annually fifteen billion dollars, approximately fifteen 
times the annual cost of all of our churches and church- 
supported, character-building institutions. And it is 
recognized that these very institutions are the greatest 
influence in the nation for the protection of the Amer- 
ican people from a still vaster tidal wave of crime that 
would sweep the country were they not an integral 
part of our American life. Properly supported, they 
would constitute a still greater bulwark of security 
against the criminal and vicious elements of human 
society. 

Very properly, then, we are faced with the neces- 
sity of accepting the present as a time for recognizing 
the seriousness of the situation that the present low 
level of contributions to religious, welfare and educa- 
tional institutions has created, and make some ade- 
quate effort to correct it. These institutions are less 
expensive and strategically more valuable than crimi- 
nal courts, reformatories, prisons, and local, state and 
federal crime detection bureaus. And the current 
state of society, which has been torn loose from many 
of its traditional landmarks, is such that it needs more 
rather than less service from these character-building 
agencies and the churches that inspired their organiza- 
tion and work. 

The National Stewardship Convention to be held 
in Chicago in November will convene with representa- 
tives of the major Protestant denominations, the 
Roman Catholic Church and the Jewish synagogues 
and brotherhoods, and of educational and philanthropic 
institutions. Besides platform meetings that will 
bring the leading clergy and laymen of the three faiths 
—the Honorable Cordell M. Hull, Secretary of State, 
Arthur Hays Sulzburger, publisher of The New York 
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Times, Monsignor Fulton J. Sheen, Dr. E. Stanley 
Jones, Dr. Solomon Goldman, and Dr. Edgar DeWitt 
Jones, president of the Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America—there will be sectional conferences 
that will bring together representatives of each church, 
welfare, educational and benevolence group for con- 
sideration of special needs, and the ways and means by 
which they may be met. 

The Universalist General Convention, through its 
Department of Finance, and under the leadership of 
Dr. Robert Cummins, Dr. W. H. Macpherson and 
Mr. Emmons, is participating in the National Steward- 
ship Convention, for the promotion of a stewardship 
movement within the Universalist Church. Mid-West 
Universalist clergy and laity are being urged to par- 
ticipate in the Convention, and a Universalist Sec- 
tional Conference will be held on the afternoon of 
Thursday, November 3, for the consideration of ways 


‘and means by which stewardship organization and 


method may be applied to the support of problems that 
seriously affect our local, state and national work. 
Dr. Macpherson, president of the General Convention, 
will preside at this conference, and Drs. Cummins and 
Adams and Mr. Emmons will share in the discussion 
of the important items of the conference program. The 
findings of the meeting will later be laid before the 
clergy and officials of the denomination for their 
study and use, and for long-range planning, that the 
level of giving in support of the mission of the Uni- 


versalist Church may be lifted substantially nearer 
to the ability-level of our constituency. And also 
that the spiritual life of our people may effect a greater 
release of its power for a benevolent service to human- 
kind. 

For the National Stewardship Convention will 
make as its principal emphasis the stewardship of 
life and means, and not merely the stewardship of 
material wealth. 

Stewardship material went out to the clergy 
with the current issue of Team Work, and literature 
has been sent to the chairmen of our active churches. 
In addition to this, extensive newspaper and radio pub- 
licity will be given to the Stewardship Convention in 
Chicago, which it is hoped will serve to interest many 
and cause an increased registration at the convention, 
and a greater interest in the matter of a larger sus- 
tained support of the whole work of the whole 
Church this year and in the years to come. A new, 
informed sense of stewardship on the part of both 
clergy and laity, only, will make provision for this. 
Many churches now dying would live again for a 
Christian service to humanity were its people—clergy 
and laity—to get a vision of themselves as stewards 
of the “riches of Christ,” and apply the power of that 
vision to a new consecration of themselves and their 
possessions to the rebuilding of the church as a service 
agency for the advancement of the Kingdom of God 
among men. 


From the Nofrontier News Service 


HE fearful World War threat which was post- 
poned at Munich revealed an anti-war feeling 
among the common people so strong that it 

moved the most cynical. Germans and Italians 
cheered their ‘‘peace statesmen’ long and spon- 
taneously, just as did the British and the French. 

But the results of the Munich conference show 
also that this mighty upsurge against mass murder 
has neither leaders that can be trusted nor methods 
by which it can find fruitful expression. There is a 
widespread feeling of anger and shame that the will 
to peace has resulted in the enslavement of Europe 
to Nazi savagery. 

Enormous damage has been done to the ideal of 
solving international problems by peaceful methods. 
If a peaceful community is threatened by gangsters, 
it can have peace by paying tribute to the gangsters. 
But one must not expect that community to be proud 
of itself or to endure that domination very long. 
What was it Jesus suggested in dealing with the 
“children of darkness’? Was it not to be harmless 
as doves and shrewd as serpents? The former Allies 
had pursued a sit-on-the-lid policy when Germany 
was peaceful, arming to hold their dominance; and 
now the failure of this ‘‘shrewdness” in British and 
French negotiations at Munich is likely to prove a 
deathblow to ideals for some time to come. 

For what did Hitler really want? Not so much 
the Germans of the Sudeten region, as the mountain 
bastion of Czechia which, as Bismarck declared, 
dominates Europe. Again ‘‘Mein Kampf” became a 
blueprint of Nazi action. Munich now opens the 


road to the Dardanelles, and then into the Ukraine 
and back to France. Hitler now rules Europe, as 
will become increasingly clear. That is something 
those forget who speak only of Czechoslovakia. 

The revolution in European—and world—affairs 
wrought by Munich will soon be evident. Europe is 
now in the grip of black reaction. The new Big Four 
which in secret decide affairs will be dominated by 
Hitler. In sheer self-defense the smaller nations of 
the Baltic and of the Balkans will woo Hitler’s 
friendship and probably adopt fascism. The first to go 
is Czechoslovakia, with its pro-Nazi foreign minister 
and its exclusion of all anti-fascists from the new 
Cabinet. Others will follow rapidly. 

France has been reduced to a second-rate power. 
Internally the Popular Front is dead and reaction will 
ride high. Externally, all of its Eastern European 
alliances are dead, above all its military alliance with 
the Soviets. The Little Entente is also a thing of the 
past, and France stands all alone except for its ties to 
Britain—whatever they are worth. If these diplo- 
matic devices were unsoundly conceived, as we 
think they were, nevertheless they have not been 
superseded by peace machinery of a higher order. 
The new day—or rather night—is seen clearly in 
French rapprochement to Germany and Italy, in- 
cluding the recognition of Mussolini’s rule in Ethi- 
opia. 

In the Far East Japan will probably carve out 


‘ her empire in China, and Britain and France will 


stay there by tolerance only. In Spain, the British 
will try to divide the country into a democratic and a 
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fascist section. Finally, Britain will act as a tail 
to the Nazi kite and back up Hitler in most of his 
demands, provided these do not include British pos- 
sessions. 

It is hard to escape the conclusion that the 
coming years will see an intensive drive against 
Soviet Russia. That country has always been the 
pet hatred of the British Tories and of the French 
reactionaries. Now Hitler will be aided in his 
long-cherished plan to wipe out the Soviets and grab 
their resources, and greater war thereby brought near. 

For entirely different reasons, the two countries 
that will stand out against this reaction will be Soviet 
Russia and the U. S. A. The result will be an even 


greater increase in military preparedness than now, 
particularly in this country. The Monroe Doctrine 
will do service in fighting fascism below the Rio 
Grande and a huge navy will be built for that purpose. 
Half a dozen voices have already been raised in this 
demand. 

Was war the answer? No! But peace was in 
the wrong hands, the hands of imperialists ready to 
sacrifice everything but the privileges they pos- 
sessed. If only statesmen had been intelligent and 
courageous, not only at Munich, but six years back 
and twenty years back! For peace can not be im- 
provised. Can it now be built? Only if the masses 
cease following “‘leaders’’ such as these. 


Universalism in Texas 
W. H. Rollins 


HE first Universalist Society in Texas was or- 
ganized at Smith Springs, now Lawhon Springs, 
east of Elgin, in south central Texas, in 1855 or 

56, by the Rev. Marmaduke Gardner, generally 
known as Father Gardner, who was converted to 
Universalism by an Irish peddler in 1830. He also 
organized other societies, and used to make his rounds 
by horseback to preach to them; he was a farmer and 
blacksmith. 

Gardner helped to convert William Tillman of 
near Jacksonville in east Texas, who later built Till- 
man’s Chapel on the site of his old home, which was 
for years a center for our work. 

Many Universalists from the North settled in 
various parts of central and north Texas, and were 
brought in touch with each other through the efforts 
of the Rev. James Billings, a superannuated ‘preacher 
from Michigan, who came to Texas in 1879, making 
his home at Hico. He was active in preaching to and 
organizing Universalist groups. His wife died and he 
returned North, but the urge was so strong that he re- 
turned to this mission field. About 1885 he married 
the Rev. Mary C. Webster of Connecticut, and 
through their united efforts the first State Conference 
was held in Meridian, in central Texas, in 1886. 

Mr. Billings did valiant work as State Missionary 
until his death in 1898, when his wife took up the 
work, assisted by the Rev. A. G. Strain, who at the 
death of Mrs. Billings became State Missionary. 

During these years much progress was made, 
many organizations formed, and a number of ministers 
put in the field. Notable among these, besides those 
mentioned, were the Revs. J. K. Street and C. H. 
Rogers, who came from the Methodist Church, and 
the Rev. J. M. Wright and his young friend, the Rev. 


J. D. Barker, who has held over thirty debates, win- 


ning his first when only sixteen. 

In 1897, W. H. Rollins was made State Secretary, 
but he took no active part in the state work, except at 
conventions, until later. 

Some of our preachers were called out of the state, 
there was a general shifting, interest faded, death 
took many of the old leaders, we found ourselves 


with four unused churches and no funds to hire new © 


preachers, and we were in a slump, when Dr. Q. H. 
Shinn commenced coming to the state and put new 


life in us. He called us to meet at Siloam in 1907. 
This was near where the first society was formed by 
Father Gardner and the home of many of his de- 
scendants. There was a good attendance. Besides Dr. 
Shinn, the Rev. Athalia L. Irwin of Little Rock, Ark., 
was with us. 

Dr. Shinn urged W. H. Rollins and wife to attend 
the General Convention, which met in Philadelphia 
that year, which they did, only to find that their 
friend had gone to a better world. Mr. Rollins was 
made Missionary to Texas, the work being largely by 
correspondence. Later the Women’s Missionary As- 
sociation made Mrs. Rollins chairman of the Texas 
Post Office Mission. 

The Rev. J. D. Barker was our only active 
preacher, and as he was also a county judge, he could 
not give much time to the work, R. L. Brooks was 
ordained, and made State Superintendent, visiting 
the preaching points of the state as often as funds 
would permit. 

Despite the handicaps, a remarkable work was 
accomplished: the National Young People’s Christian 
Union became interested and helped to finance the 
work, other preachers were brought to the state, and 
it looked as if, at last, we were on the high road to 
success. One of our own boys, Leonard Prater, had 
consented to become a preacher, had graduated 
from St. Lawrence, and was made State Superintend- 
ent, as Mr. Brooks had to retire to look after the grow- 
ing needs of a large family. Just as things looked 
brightest, drought hit a large part of our members, 
all funds gave out, and we were forced to give up. 

We can point with pride to the remarkable records 
of some of our sons and daughters, but for us older 
ones the day draws to a close and we can only look 
forward to the great Convention over there. 

The following account of the life of the Rev. 
Marmaduke Gardner, pioneer Universalist preacher, 
1812-1879, was written by a grandson, Hansford 
Lawhon, to his sister: 


The Rev. Marmaduke Gardner was born in South Carolina, 
Aug. 8, 1812. His grandfather and father were both named 
James. The grandfather was a hatter in Dublin, Ireland, and 
came to America in 1770 and was a soldier in the American 
Revolution. The father was a farmer and helped fight the British 
in the War of 1812. 
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Marmaduke had very little of the advantages of school, but 
was of a very studious turn and read all the good books he could 
find. He married Rhoda Caroline Usery when he was twenty. 
He was converted when twenty-two and joined the Baptist 
church, was baptized by the Rev. Hansford Duncan, whom he 
always spoke of with great reverence. He studied to become a 
minister, but could not get reconciled to the teachings of the 
Baptists on the question of eternal punishment of the wicked. 

He studied so hard and worried over the question so much 
that it was feared that he would lose his mind. While in this 
morbid condition, one day an Irishman, traveling on foot, 
stopped at his home to get something to eat, and while he was 
eating he laid his hat and cane on the floor near the door by which 
Mr. Gardner was sitting. In his hat was a paper or pamphlet. 
Mr. Gardner was attracted by a headline and asked permission to 
read it while the stranger ate his dinner. The Irishman told 
him to read it and welcome, that he wished the whole world could 
do the same. The paper was a Universalist publication and the 
stranger was a well-posted Bible scholar. They entered into an 
earnest discussion and investigation of the question involved, 
the stranger tarried two days and nights, and left Gardner clearly 
convinced of the truth of Universalism, which he promulgated 
as long as he lived. 

This is the true story of grandfather’s early life and conver- 
sion, which he told me many times. I was his constant com- 
panion the last years of his life, for he was so large that folks were 
afraid for him to go about the plantation alone for fear that some 
accident would befall him, for, as grandma used to say, he would 
climb a tree if he took a notion, for he was the most headstrong 
man she had ever seen. It was while out with him that he told 
me so many incidents of his boyhood and early life, which I so 
enjoy telling my children. Iwas named for this Baptist preacher, 
named above, and of course I wanted to know why, as boys al- 
ways do. I used to tease him to tell me stories of his school days 
and boyhood. I suppose I got the full account and I think I re- 
member every one he ever told me. As you know, he was the 
only father I knew as a boy, and no one knew how dear he was 
to me. I remember many of his eloquent sermons word for word. 

The printed account errs in the place where the first Univer- 
salist church was organized; there used to be a schoolhouse and 
church located in what is a field now, it was 200 yards from 
where the Siloam school now stands, a little south of east in an 
elm grove on the bank of the creek. This house burned when I 
was about five, and about three years later when the building was 
put up at the Springs, meetings were held there, and later it was 
moyed to Siloam. In my earliest recollection grandfather kept 
the church together and regular services were held. The old 
church book was properly kept, the record being his pride. The 
Lord’s supper was observed regularly, strict Christian living was 
the rule of the whole church membership. I can well remember 
how grandfather would admonish them to live right and not bring 
shame and reproach upon the God who loved and whom they 
were pledged to serve. After his death things grew lax and care- 
less, and I never saw the church in as good shape afterward. 

Universalism as grandfather preached it was altogether dif- 
ferent to what I have heard in later days. He was one of the 
most eloquent advocates of baptism by immersion I ever heard 
preach. He believed and taught that a human soul to obtain 
grace and forgiveness of sin and exemption from the punishment 
for sin must do so through faith, repentance and baptism. Those 
who lived out their lives in sin would have to suffer for their evil 
lives and influence until they had paid in full. I steadfastly be- 
lieve this and will as long as I live. 

Now one other thing I want to mention before I close, is the 
reference to his manner of dressing. Mr. Rollins’ informant 
must have got his wires crossed, for I never knew an old man who 
went better dressed and prided more in good substantial (not 
fancy) clothes, for he said that the best were the cheapest in the 
long run. I remember that he used to pay $50.00 for a suit of 
clothes and that he had an overcoat when he died that cost 
$175.00, and I know he never went without socks, for that was my 
job to pull off his shoes as long as he lived, for he was so big and 


fat that he could not get to his feet. He'gave me a penny each 
time and he would drop the penny in the old wooden clock mother 
used to have, and when the pennies gave out, he would take 
them out and put in a quarter and start again, and when I would 
save up $3.00 he would let me pick out a heifer calf and he would 
have my brand put on it. Now please insist that that part be 
set right. Uncle Washington Gardner was the one who went 
without socks. The activities of the church during the time that 
Uncle John, Pa and Mr. Dunbar were at their best was when I 
was away from the old home country. 


This letter was sent me after I had written a 
sketch of the life of the Rev. Mr. Gardner in 1921. 
In looking over my records lately I found this letter 
with a copy of my original article. He refers to this 
sketch of the life of Gardner, so I am sending a copy of 
it also as it contains other information which might 
be of general interest. I think both articles should be 
kept in remembrance of a beloved pioneer of our 
faith. 


The Rev. Marmaduke Gardner, who is known as Father 
Gardner, was born in South Carolina, August 8, 1812; was con- 
verted to Universalism by a traveling Irishman in 1830. Tradi- 
tion has it that this Irishman, a peddler, was spending the night 
at the home of Mr. Gardner when the subject of universal salva- 
tion came up, that he and young Marmaduke spent the whole 
night in discussing it, and Marmaduke was convinced of the 
truth of Universalism. While we do not know the name of this 
man, we have wondered if it might have been William Ives, the 
Yankee peddler, who was in North Carolina at about that 
time. 

Mr. Gardner moved to Mississippi in 1836 and organized a 
Universalist society there in 1840. He held a debate with a 
preacher named Stroud, and converted him to Universalism. 
He was later ordained to preach by the Rey. Mr. Stroud. 

Mr. Gardner moved to Texas December, 1854, and located 
on a large farm near Siloam. He worked as a blacksmith and 
farmer on week days, but on Sundays he usually got on his horse 
and would ride away to preach. 

He organized the first Universalist society in Texas at 
Smith Springs, now Lawhon Springs, in 1855, or 56. Other 
societies were organized and he ordained the Revs. John and Joe 
Lawhon, his son-in-law, and the Rev. J. S. Dunbar to preach 
Universalism. 

The writer and his wife had the pleasure during the summer 
of 1920 of spending a few days with Uncle Sam and Aunt Scrap, 
as the Rey. J. 8. Dunbar and wife are affectionately known by 
their friends, on their old farm near McDade, where they raised 
a large family. We were told many interesting things about 
Father Gardner, among which was the following: 

The first time Mr. Dunbar heard Mr. Gardner was at Marsh 
Branch Springs, about 1856. The little society which had been 
organized by Mr. Gardner met in a little log hut, and the seats 
were made of split logs with pegs for legs. Father Gardner was a 
kindly man with many friends. When out on his preaching trips 
he carried a combination shotgun and rifle, and usually brought 
in some kind of game, when he returned home. His wife’s name 
was Rhode. She had to keep a watchful eye upon him, as he 
paid little attention to his personal appearance. He preferred to 
go without his socks, but his wife wanted him to always wear 
them while preaching and would put them in his pocket, but 
sometimes he would forget them and bring them home unused. 
(Perhaps Hansford Lawhon and the Rev. J. S. Dunbar were both 
right, I have heard of styles changes.) 

They had nineteen children. 

Father Gardner had a fashion of using commonplace il- 
lustrations, which would fix his sermon in the memory and carry 
conviction. For instance: his daughter, Mrs. Joe Lawhon 
(Aunt Kate to friends), told me that she often went with him on 
his trips. One day as they were going they passed a beautiful 
peach tree in full blossom and remarke“ upon its beauty; upon 
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their return they found that some animal had ruined it. He said: 
“There is a lesson for us: It is important that we keep behind some 
protection to keep the animal from overcoming us, and belonging 
to a church and living up to its requirements is the best protec- 
tion we can have. 

He called himself a Restorationist. 

On his way to Texas, he stopped over at the home of “Uncle 
Billy” Fondren. While there he met with William Tillman and 
with the help of Mr. Fondren converted him to Universalism. 
He afterward returned to the home of Mr. Tillman and preached 
there and helped to establish a Universalist society which later 
built a church on the site of the old home and called it Tillman’s 
Chapel, which became a center of activities in east Texas. It 
was located near Jacksonville. 

Father Gardner had a brother, Dr. Washington Gardner, 
who was a good Greek scholar and who helped Mr. Gardner pre- 
pare his sermons. 

Mr. Gardner once held a debate with the Rev. Mr. Lawrence 
and Dr. Kendrick of the Campbellites; the old cotton-gin house 
was cleaned out and everyone for miles around came to hear 
them. 

Mr. Lawrence had a watch, about the only one in that 
country in those days, so he was made timekeeper. 

Father Gardner stated his side. He brought out all his 


points, but Mr. Lawrence was deeply interested and said nothing 
about the time, so Gardner proved his point from another angle 
and talked until he said all he wanted to, then asked Lawrence 
how much time he had. Lawrence looked at his watch and said, 
“The watch is stopped.’ Gardner said: ‘I knew I was making 
a powerful argument, but did not know it would stop a watch.”’ 

Mr. Gardner died May 4, 1879. Among his descendants 
are some of the leading citizens of that part of Texas, many of 
them being Universalists. 


When the Rev. R. L. Brooks took charge of the 
Siloam church in 1910 (this was the Smith Spring 
church reorganized), three of Father Gardner’s daugh- 
ters were members of it, Aunt Kate and Ellen Lawhon 
and Aunt Lucy Ward. All have since passed on, but 
their children are active in the work. 

I have had the pleasure of personally meeting all 
of them and the husbands of the two last named. 
They all had that way with them that made you love 
them and feel you had always known them, and their 
children were very much like them. How we would 
like to renew the good old days, when there were active 
Universalists in Texas! 


She Knew Stacy 


George A. Gay 


N Friday the 16th of September I visited Mrs. 
James Baker of Conneautville, Pa., to discuss 
with her the arrangements for the funeral of her 

husband. I had never heard of Mrs. Baker before 
that time, and knew nothing about her religious views, 
and, naturally, I was somewhat curious to learn why 
she had sent for a Universalist minister. 

The result of my conversation with her proved to 
be one of those great experiences which ministers 
occasionally encounter, for I learned that Mrs. Baker 
as a girl had lived in the little town of Columbus, Pa., 
and had known the Rev. Nathaniel Stacy, one of the 
greatest missionaries in the history of the Universalist 
Church. 

Mrs. Baker was the daughter of Erastus Pearce, 
and Erastus Pearce was a joiner and builder, the son 
of one of the earliest settlers of Columbus. The Pearces 
lived two doors away from Nathaniel Stacy, and the 
little girl (now Mrs. Baker) said that she cherished 
nearly as much affection for Grandpa and Grandma 
Stacy (as they were affectionately called) as she did 
for her own parents. She recalled running into the 
Stacy home frequently, and she described Nathaniel 
Stacy as a very short man, with smooth face, medium 
voice, and very deaf. He used a tin ear-trumpet of 
large size, and he loved the children. He would call 
to them to speak into the ear-trumpet, and then would 
laugh and exclaim, ‘‘I hear you, I hear you!’’ 

Mrs. Baker attended Sunday school in the church 
which Stacy built, and together with her parents she 
often heard him preach. She recalled, but not vividly, 
the fact that the minister went away on trips some- 
times, and that he often preached funeral sermons. 
Upon the wall of one of the rooms in her home there 
hung a large portrait of Mr. Stacy. 

Mrs. Stacy was a large woman but, according to 
Mrs. Baker’s recollection, she was not considered the 
ntellectual equal of her husband. 


Mrs. Baker’s parents moved to Conneautville 
when she was about eleven years of age, and the Rey. 
Nathaniel Stacy died in 1868, when Mrs. Baker was 
twelve. 

For several years the writer of this article has 
been greatly interested in ‘“‘Elder’’ Stacy, and has en- 
deavored to discover a connection between Nathaniel 
Stacy and the establishment of Universalist churches 
at Erie, Girard, Wellsburg, and other places in this 
part of Pennsylvania, but no documentary proof of his 
influence has been found. However, much to my joy, 
Miss E. Belle Raymond, of Wellsburg, in attempting 
to reconstruct the history of that church in honor of its 
one hundredth anniversary, discussed some of the 
founders with a descendant of the Sherman family, 
Mrs. Harriet Bailey, and Mrs. Bailey stated that 
some of the Sherman family, the Lounsberrys, and 
others had been converted to Universalism by the 
Rev. Nathaniel Stacy in New York State previous to 
their coming to Wellsburg. This, then, established 
the connection between Stacy and at least one of our 
churches. 

Doubtless in other places settlers from New 
York who had learned their Universalism under the 
preaching of Stacy were instrumental in the organi- 
zation of churches. 

Every minister of our denomination should read 
“Memoirs of Rev. N. Stacy,’’ an old book, out of 
print, but available at the libraries at Tufts and St. 
Lawrence, and in many private libraries. Probably 
all who read the story of this man’s labors for his 
faith will feel ashamed in the presence of a record for 
activity unequaled in our church. 

When a person is as fortunate as I have been to 
meet someone who was personally acquainted with 
Nathaniel Stacy, then, indeed, the man seems to 
live again as faithful minister, indefatigable mission- 
ary, and lover of little children. 
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The Church in the Present Crisis* 


Ellsworth C. Reamon 


It is written, my house shall be called the house 
of prayer (for all the nations), but you have made it a 
den of thieves. Matthew 21 : 138. 


UPPOSE, in spite of all that is being done to 

prevent it, that war should break out in Europe. 

It is inevitable that every effort would be made 

to involve the United States in the conflict. Terrific 

pressure, the beginnings of which are now discernible, 

would be brought to bear upon our statesmen. In this 

eventuality, no longer remote, what should be the 

manner of our thinking as a Church and as Christian 
people? 

Jesus provides one answer to that question in 
connection with that episode in his ministry familiarly 
known as the cleansing of the temple. “‘My house,” 
said he, “‘shall be called the house of prayer.’”’ What 
he meant was that the sanctuary should be main- 
tained as a place of communion between man and 
God. It was apparent that his countrymen had for- 
gotten that. And it is well for us to be reminded 
that we had a similar loss of memory at the time of 
the last great war. In that frantic and feverish time, 
many a pulpit became a kind of recruiting station; 
congregations were urged to buy war bonds, and the 
The Church scarcely re- 
sembled a house of prayer. 

Now is the time to recall all that—to remember 
how the meek became terrible in their hatred. Fooled 
by propaganda and hoodwinked by foreign and do- 
mestic diplomacy, we welcomed Mars to our churches 
and altars and thought we were doing the right thing. 
The very same forces are at work today. Already we 
are reading in our newspapers veiled stories from 
France and England implying that our moral sup- 
port is assured these countries in the event of war. 
In a timely editorial, the editor of The Christian Cen- 
tury calls attention to this trend of thought. And 
he rightfully issues a warning against this business of 
“playing with diplomatic fire,” saying that “. . . . the 
combination of condemnatory speeches from Wash- 
ington coupled with gestures of peculiar intimacy be- 
tween our embassies and the foreigin offices in London 
and Paris, can mean only one thing.” The propa- 
gandists are at work; our sympathies are being played 
upon to assure our moral support. From there it is 
only one short step to actual participation. It is a 
time when we should scrutinize our thinking—now 
while our reason is somewhat unclouded and our 
blood is cool. 

It is my profound hope, providing Europe once 
again has recourse to war, that we will keep our heads 
—that we will steadfastly keep this altar free from 
war’s defilements. Or, to put it otherwise, it is my 
hope that we may indeed keep our Church home as 
Jesus would have it,a“. . . . house of prayer.”’ Gen- 
eral Hugh S. Johnson, a hard-bitten army officer in the 
last war, began his special column in The Syracuse 
Herald last Thursday evening with the admonition: 


*A sermon preached in the Universalist church in Syracuse, 


_N. Y., September 18. 


“Let us pray. Let us pray that this damnable thing 

. stops in its tracks.” Aye, so we must pray 
and work for the peace of God “‘. . . . which passeth 
human understanding.” Will we do it? I am not 
sure. But it is my duty as a minister of Christ to 
hold up that ideal. 

But there was more to what Jesus said on that 
occasion: “My house shall be called the house of 
prayer for all the nations... .’ I am not sure that 
this was the way of it in the original sources. But of 
this we may be sure—it was the manner of his think- 
ing—a house of prayer, not for the Jews alone, but for 
all the nations. And this is where some of us will 
falter. It is at this point that our gospel will become 
a “stumbling block.’”’ For many who would gladly 
pray for the welfare and peace of our own country, or 
even for that of France and England, would not con- 
sider praying for Hitler and Germany. Bitter, blas- 
phemous words are falling from many Christian lips 
already. Referring again to General Johnson’s article 
of September 15, see what he says of Hitler, “. ...a 
dirty little psychopath from Bavaria.’’ That, in sub- 
stance, is what many Christians are saying today 
under their breath—‘“a dirty little psychopath.” 
Need I suggest that in such a frame of mind prayer 
becomes a mockery and sham? No man coming to 
the altar and there remembering that he has anything 
against his brother, says Jesus, can really make his 
gift—that is, can really reach God. We must first 
break down the barriers of hatred. 

Early last week I was discussing the European 
situation with a Jew. One of the things he said was 
this: ‘I am trying above all else to hold the right atti- 
tude toward Hitler and the German people; I want to 
avoid hatred, for hatred is one of the causes of the 
present crisis.” That from a Jew! The Christian 
viewpoint—avoiding hatred toward any man no 
matter how much you may detest what he does. 
How I wish more people in the Christian fold could 
encompass the attitude of this Jew! Our churches of 
all denominations are spiritually impoverished today 
because of our racial antipathies, class consciousness 
and creedal narrowness. The present crisis, fore- 
boding as it is, nevertheless offers us the opportunity 
of doing two things: first, continuing our efforts for a 
peaceful settlement of all disputes, aind, second, saving 
our own souls. For if we can bring ourselves to the 
place where we can honestly pray for all the nations of 
the earth, we shall have no desire to fight anyone, and 
in praying for others, even our enemies, we shall re- 
capture for ourselves some of the lost radiance of 
Jesus. Therefore, in the midst of war’s alarms, let us 
not forget that our gospel is an inclusive gospel—it 
never shuts anyone out. 

But we are not yet finished with our text. There 
is left for our consideration the terrible indictment: 
“. . . but you have made it (my house) a den of 
thieves.” It is a time-worn axiom that nothing hurts 
like the truth, especially when the truth is arrayed 
against us. How those dispossessed merchants and 
money-chasers must have hated Jesus! They knew 
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they were wrong. They knew he was right. They 
had been wounded at two vital points: in the pocket- 
book and in their pride. And possibly the second 
wound went the deeper. They had desecrated the 
temple, and they knew it! 

So it is with this unending human strife—it is the 
work of human hands and hearts, and we know it. 
God did not create bayonets, armored tanks and 
poison gas. These are the products of humanity at its 
worst. These are the things that wound and destroy 
the living temple of God. Every man knows this. 
And that is why the most heartless war lord tries to 
lay the blame on the shoulders of someone else. Mus- 
solini thus excused himself for his rape of defenseless 
Ethiopia, Franco labeled the Loyalists communists, 
Japan thus covered her invasion of China. And now 
Hitler poses as the would-be redeemer of the Sudetens. 
No one ever is willing to assume the responsibility 
for war. 
ridiculous ends he will go to justify his course of action, 
knowing in his heart that such action is a crime against 
God and man. Before we as a nation could enter 
whole-heartedly into the last European war, we had to 
be sold on the idea that it was a holy war—a struggle 
to preserve democracy. We run limping to God with 
our petty little prayers for protection, knowing all 
the time of the iniquity in our own hearts. It is the 
duty of the Christian Church to reveal man to himself. 
But to stop there would be disastrous. The Church 
must also show man, in the light of what he is today, 
what he may become tomorrow. Man was not made 
for war; he was made for friendship and peace. 

Here, then, is the Church of Christ, with its 
divine ideal—a fellowship of brothers—it is ours to 
make or break. Such is the import of our text. “Ours 
the task sublime to build eternity in time.” ‘But 
you have made it a den of thieves!’ We have built a 
world tragically unlike the world God intended us to 
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build. It is the work of our hands, and we must live 
in it whether we like it or not. Seeing that it is of our 
making and that we must live in it, it would seem that 
we should take some responsibility for improving it. 
Our work-bench in part is before this altar, and above 
us hang those haunting words: “It is written, my house 
shall be called the house of prayer (for all the nations) 

.” One thing, therefore, seems apparent. In the 
present crisis it is the duty of the Church to keep her- 
self free from; though not unmindful of, the brutalities 
of war. We may still perform our ministry of mercy 
and comfort without desecrating our altars. 

Finally, may I say that it is not enough for the 
minister to call attention to the great social abuses of 
our world and to suggest the ways of betterment. 
Our gospel goes farther, and that is what makes it 
good news. The thing that Jesus is saying to you and 
me today is this: that God is with us. Not in any- 
thing we choose to do, but He is with us in every effort 
to fashion a world of justice, mercy and peace. Mark 
this—history has revealed that God has placed the 
mark of doom upon selfish and aggressive nationalism 
whatever its name. He has shown the complete ina- 
bility of force to build a desirable world. That much 
is clear. The nations of the earth have taken the 
wrong road and God has revealed the error of their 
ways. Those of us who believe in His redeeming love 
should take heart. For ‘‘here on the common human 
way,” here amid the wreckage and impending ruin, 
is all that we need to build a peaceful, beautiful world. 
He has provided abundantly for all our needs, and 
some day we shall find a way of sharing that abundance. 
My faith is strong today, even while civilization 
trembles in the balance, because I have seen the vision 
of a better day afar off. We may not be big enough 
to clothe that vision with reality. But we have made 
a beginning, and in God’s own time the task will be 
complete. 


How to Deal with Subversive Activities 


Victor S. 


HANKS to the Dies investigating committee, 
witch-hunting in certain newspapers and com- 
plaints of conservative labor leaders, there has 

been much talk lately about the ‘‘subversive”’ activities 
of Communists and other dangerous Reds. Much of 
this talk is beneath contempt, and an enlightened 
American is aware of that fact. But many liberals and 
well-meaning democrats—with a small ‘“d’’—seem 
confused and incapable of clear thinking on the sub- 
ject. 

Let us clear our minds of prejudices and ask our- 
selves what, in this country, under the Constitution, 
are the rights, and the correlative duties, of citizens 
critical of the existing political or economic system. 
The Bill of Rights guarantees them freedom of speech, 
press and assembly. They may, therefore, voice their 
grievances and discontents as vigorously as they choose 
provided they refrain from urging, advising or plot- 
ting criminal acts. Their agitation may be “sub- 
versive,’’ and the majority may hate and detest their 
opinions; but, as loyal Americans, we must not only 
respect their right to engage in their ‘subversive’ 
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activities, but, in Voltaire’s words, fight for those 
rights. Civil liberty is meaningless unless the dissident 
and radical minorities enjoy in full the liberty to ad- 
vocate change and to seek to make converts to their 
views. 

The complaint that Communists, for example, 
“bore from within” is irrational. They have a right 
to bore from within—to join trade unions, political 
parties or factions, peace societies, literary and cul- 
tural organizations, and engage in propaganda. So 
long as they confine themselves to fair and intellec- 
tually honest methods of propaganda and discussion, 
the majorities in the organizations “‘invaded”’ by them 
have no ground for protest. As Jefferson said, truth 
need not fear error if it is free to combat it in the 
open. 

To believe in democracy is to believe in demo- 
cratic processes. If we have any faith in the principles 
we profess, we need not fear the Communist, or the 
industrial unionist, or any other extreme group. If we 
are convinced that the facts and arguments are on our 
side, we should be willing, nay anxious, to accept the 
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challenge of the radical groups and defeat them in the 
forum of reason. 

It has been said that Communists join societies 
in order to wreck them by vicious tactics. But so- 
cieties have their constitutions and by-laws, and all 
members must obey these, or subject themselves to 
disciplinary measures or even expulsion. The fault 
often is with the by-laws, not with the alleged wreckers. 
In the Federal Congress, for example, small cliques of 
reactionaries have repeatedly prevented proper action 
by filibusters and obstruction. They have been 
charged, and justly, with violations of the democratic 
principle of majority rule. But the first and more 
important duty of the majority of a legislative cham- 
ber is to adopt rules of procedure calculated to preserve 
the right of the majority to act after ample and reason- 
able discussion of any subject from all points of view. 
The obstructionists in Congress take advantage of, 
use and abuse, the rules of procedure. These rules are 
inadequate and antiquated. They can be amended 
by the majority if the genuine desire of the majority 
is to remove obstacles to action at the right time. 
Rules that permit and invite filibusters are themselves 
undemocratic, and the natural inference is that the 
majority does not really want effective action on cer- 
tain questions, and secretly hopes that obstruction 
will prevent action. 

What is true of Congress is true of other organiza- 
tions. All democratic constitutions should provide 
for reasonable discussion and for action by the ma- 
jority after such discussion. Members who disregard 
and break by-laws should suffer expulsion. Under 
such circumstances, the occupation of would-be 
“wreckers” would be gone. 

Again, there have been complaints that this or 
that congress—the World’s Youth Congress, for ex- 
ample—is not truly representative, because it has too 


many Communist delegates. This fact, if it be a fact, 
should be treated as a symptom. If we have many 
Communists, then there is something wrong in Den- 
mark. Where are the other schools and parties; 
where are the defenders of the systems fought by the 
Communists? If there be little enthusiasm for 
capitalism, or democracy, is that the fault of the Com- 
munists? Certainly not! 

The way to preserve the institutions and values 
attacked by the Communists, Syndicalists, Anar- 
chists, or what not, is to refute their arguments in 
debate and demonstrate the superiority of the prin- 
ciples cherished by the majority of Americans. 

No system has ever been saved by baiting and 
hunting and persecuting its intellectual foes. If a sys- 
tem survives its usefulness to society, it will perish and 
be superseded by another, a healthier and fairer system. 

What is wrong with the American system today? 
Does it need major improvements? If so, let us pro- 
ceed to discuss and apply the requisite improvements. 
Let us offer an alternative to the Communist program. 
Not to face our problems, not to devise and adopt 
remedies for grave and menacing evils, is to play 
into the hands of extremists. If we have no remedies, 
we are bankrupt. If we have, and fail to use them, we 
are blind and cowardly. Red-hunting and bitter 
cries against subversive activities will get us nowhere. 
Only totalitarian Fascism or Nazism suppresses sub- 
versive activities, and with these it also suppresses 
freedom, democracy, humanity and civilization. Not 
many intelligent Americans are Fascists. The cru- 
saders against and assailants of so-called Reds have 
forgotten the meaning and implications of American- 
ism and democracy. They are themselves subversive 
wreckers. Their activities, if not futile, tend to under- 
mine the system they think they are defending and to 
aid and spread Communism. 


Channing and Class Conflict 


George Mayberry 


RS. MARIA CHAPMAN, the “soul of the 
Women’s Anti-slavery Society,” said of Wil- 
liam Ellery Channing that he had been se- 

lected by ‘‘a set of money-making men as their rep- 
resentative for piety, as Edward Everett was their 
representative gentleman and scholar, Judge Story 
their representative jurist and companion in social 
life, and Daniel Webster their representative states- 
man looking after their interests in Congress.” In 
1808, when Channing was installed minister of the 
Federal Street Society, he was an ardent federalist; 
his political convictions as well as his humanity 
forced him to oppose the war of 1812; his sermon on 
the downfall of Napoleon was a great success with a 
King’s Chapel audience; as late as 1829 he defended 
the Hartford Convention against the aspersions of 
John Quincy Adams: it appeared that he had earned 
the priestship that Boston federalism and whiggery 
_ had offered. But the moral fiber of Channing was as 
tough as his heart was sensitive. The pessimism of a 
Fisher Ames or a George Cabot ran counter to Chan- 
ning’s faith in the goodness of man. Nor could he 
witness without protest the suffering of the Southern 


slave and the degradation of the workingman in the 
North. Slowly, but with increasing severity at each 
step, he alienated his aristocratic following with 
“social radicalism, the bugbear of Unitarianism.”’ 
There had been a period in his youth when Chan- 
ning had come for a brief spell under the influence 
of eighteenth century revolutionary ideas; Paine, 
Ferguson, Godwin and the Encyclopedists had fired 
him after the dry, bitter federalism of Harvard. The 
misery attending the depression of 1837 and the 
dawning of the revolutionary movements in England 
and Europe seem more positive factors, however, to 
account for his statement, written in 1838, ‘Were I, 
on visiting a strange country, to see the vast majority 
of the people maimed, crippled and bereft of sight, 
and were I told that social order required this mutila- 
tion, I should say, Perish this order.’”’ And again in 
1841: “In most large cities there may be said to be 
two nations, understanding as little of one another, 
having as little intercourse, as if they lived in different 
lands.”’ These are not isolated utterances. 
Channing arrived at these conclusions not only 
from detached observation, but through his own ex- 
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perience. Immediately he began to expose the wretch- 
edness of the poor, to call for the elevation of the la- 
borer, to point up the evils of slavery and to decry 
the general greed and acquisitiveness of the age, he 
found his actions abhorrent to ‘‘the educated and re- 
fined.” The rulers of New England would have been 
fools had they permitted their high priest to rant 
without censure. To what purpose would have been 
their efforts to crush the ten-hour movement, to si- 
lence by law the abolitionists, to prove that private 
philanthropy and not public reform was the cure for 
social evils, if Channing were not silenced? Channing 
was too benign to be denounced as an infidel, but 
many of his parish began to cut him on the street. 
The laity insisted their preacher should not soil his 
hand with politics. With little regret Channing 
found his society restricted to the radicals of his old 
circle, Phillips, Tuckerman and Follen, and to the so- 
ciety of the younger Transcendental Club, to whom 
he was “‘their bishop.’”’ According to Emerson, it was 
Channing who inaugurated the conversations out of 
which the Dial and Brook Farm grew. To other social 
experimenters, Alcott and Adin Ballou, he gave en- 
thusiastic encouragement. It was Channing also 
who brought O. A. Brownson to Unitarianism, and 
when the latter’s “Society for Christian Union and 
Progress” failed he was the chief mourner. 

To these youthful spirits of every age Channing 
was an inspiration anda guide. To the class of society 
whose pastor he nominally was the radicals were a 
menace. ‘The view taken in State Street of Transcen- 
dentalism is that it threatens to invalidate contracts,” 
Emerson drily noted in his Journal in the autumn of 
1841. It became necessary for State Street then to make 
plain its opinion of the views Channing had adopted. 

The tragic drowning in 1840 of his friend, Charles 
Follen, provided the opportunity. This German 
exile had been a popular and gifted lecturer at Har- 
vard from 1828 to 1834, but in the latter year “he was 
definitely informed .... that the Corporation did 
not deem it expedient to renew his appointment as 
professor.”” Behind his dismissal was the fact that 
Follen, true to the republican principles that had 
forced him to leave Europe, had joined the aboli- 
tionists, although friends had warned him it would be 
detrimental to his professional advancement. Edward 
Everett and the Harvard Corporation made the fears 
of his friends reality, and Follen was driven from 
Cambridge. The friendship between Channing and 
Follen dated from 1827, and according to Theodore 
Parker it was the closest tie that Channing had with 
any man. It was then natural that Channing should 
wish to memorialize the death of so close a friend in the 
Federal Street Church; no other church in Boston was 
open indeed to the body of the drowned abolitionist. 
But the trustees of Channing’s church denied him his 
request. This incident was enough to prove to Chan- 
ning that the polite and propertied had neither respect 
for him nor use for his preaching. He spoke to the 
Federal Street Society only four more times in 1840 
and not at all the following year. He refused also to 
accept any remuneration from the society after this 
blow, and the little work he was able to do in the two 
remaining years of his life was devoted to the anti- 
slavery cause, as if to emphasize further the love and 


honor he held for Follen and to show to his conservative 
critics the contempt, if such a feeling can be ascribed 
to Channing, in which he held them. 

The action of his parishioners was, however, 
merely a confirmation of the opinion Channing had 
already come to hold concerning the upper classes; to 
him they were “selfishly timid, and never originate 
improvements worthy of the name.’’ Of Brownson’s 
attempt to improve the lot of the lower classes he 
wrote, “I far prefer his morbidly sensitive vision to 
prevalent evils, to the stone blindedness of the multi- 
tudes who condemn him.” As his faith in the “better 
classes” subsided his distrust of the “laboring classes’’ 
also diminished. In particular he watched with the 
greatest interest the rise of the Chartist movement in 
England. His most penetrating biographer says, 
“The conclusion is not to be escaped that, as Channing 
drew to the end of his career, his hopes for the improve- 
ment of society centered more on the poorer than on 
the better classes.”’ 

Speaking to a working-class audience in 1840 
he said, “The impulses which are to reform and quicken 
society are probably to come, not from its more con- 
spicuous, but from its obscurer divisions; and among 
these I see with joy new wants, principles and aspira- 
tions beginning to unfold themselves.” In 1841 before 
the Mercantile Library Company of Philadelphia he 
delivered what is perhaps his finest address, “The 
Present Age,’’ one of the greatest commentaries a 
citizen of the American republic has ever made on 
the nation. After paying his respects to the achieve- 
ments of industry and commerce, he warned of the 
evils of the age: “‘competition, a wild spirit of specu- 
lation, a feverish, insatiable cupidity, under which 
fraud, bankruptcy, distrust, distress, are fearfully 
multiplied, so that the name of American has become 
a byword beyond the ocean.” Worse are the reac- 
tionaries who fear ‘‘the blind multitudes forsaking 
their natural leaders” (a rare instance of irony in 
Channing’s work), who fear reform, fear even human 
nature. He ridicules their fears, saying that the 
greater danger is not to the propertied but to the 
poor. Who, he inquires, was responsible for the panic 
of 1887. The poor? “Communities fall by the vices 
of the great... .’’ The French Revolution came 
“from a corruption of the great too deep to be purged 
away except by destruction. . . .” Indeed, the sad- 


. dest aspect of the age is not reform, but that conserva- 


tism which has no higher end than “‘to cover the back, 
and fill the belly, and to keep caste in society.”’ An- 
other discouraging aspect of the age is the existence of 
discord: “‘Business is war. . . . Religion is war... . 
Politics are war.” But, as usual with Channing’s 
speeches, he closes with a note of optimism concerning 
the future, a faith based not only on Christian ethics, 
but on “the appearance of a new power in the world, 
the appearance of the multitude of men on that stage 
where as yet the few have acted their parts alone. 
This influence is to endure to the end of time.” 

When considering the remedies that Channing 
advanced to secure ‘‘a state of society more fit to per- 
fect human beings,” it must be remembered that the 
belief in Christian brotherhood, which he set forth 
early in his preaching as the cure for social evils, if 
less and less assuring to him, is always in the back- 
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ground. It guides his reformism, his demands for 
universal education, his anti-slavery work, his interest 
in prison reform, in the temperance movement and in 
utopian socialism. He had, however, moments of 
doubt in which a violent revolution, similar to that 
which had rid France of its aristocracy, seemed to be 
the only solution. Thus he said in 1841, “The mass 
must not be kept down through a vague dread of revo- 
lutions. A social order requiring such a sacrifice would 
be too dearly bought.”’ 

As he had learned to excuse, and even to acclaim, 
the revolutions of the past, he came to look forward to 
the revolution of the future. It would be false, how- 
ever, to overemphasize what are indeed marginal notes 
to the body of his social criticism. The conciliation 
of class differences and hope for evolutionary change, 
due to his middle-class background and religious be- 
liefs, are still the predominant notes in his preaching, 
but he was emancipated to an extraordinary extent 
from the ties which bind most men in society to that 


class from which they draw sustenance. 


* * * 


YOUTH SPEAKS ON WORLD AFFAIRS* 
Nancy Carpenter 


T would seem to me in speaking on world events the logical 
place to start is with our own country—its political situation. 
In this we feel we have a great deal to thank you older people for. 
For most of the members of the Y. P. C. U. this is the first year 
that we have paid particular attention to national convention 
tactics, as four years ago we were too young to understand much 
about the importance of a national election. We had always 
thought that national conventions were a serious business put on 
with dignity and earnestness. We have learned, however, that 
this is not so, that the convention presenting the best and most 
hilarious show is considered to have been the best convention. 
For this information we thank you. When we were younger we 
were taught that it was bad form, the lowest type of amusement, 
to jibe a person or team that had lost—that it was a childish and 
uncouth thing to do. Again, however, we find we have been 
misinformed. At the conclusion of the election we found two 
states who had lost—had not voted the way the other forty-six 
had—and were they left alone? No, they became the basis of 
hundreds of jokes broadcast by our comedians over the radio. 
The leader of the winning campaign made several remarks about 
not understanding how he could have missed them. People have 
talked jestingly about the forty-six states of the Union. We did 
not realize that this sort of thing was considered good form— 
that older people get pleasure from jibing a person when he is on 
the losing side. We have, however, learned a new lesson in sports- 
manship and for this we thank you. We have also learned that 
national conventions, campaign speeches, elections and after- 
election events are nothing more or less than a large amusing 
three-ring circus, and, again, for a very enlightening lesson, we 
thank you. 

Looking at the political situations of the other countries in 
this “democratic” world, we see Germany and Italy being ruled 
by dictators. Russia, ostensibly a government of the people, is 
also controlled by a dictator. In those countries there is no free- 
dom of speech, press or individual action. In the far East Japan 
and China are at each other’s throats. In Spain there is a bitter, 
heart-rending civil war taking place, vivid pictures of which we 
see in magazines, newspapers and newsreels. Daily this horrible 
catastrophe threatens to ensnare all of Europe. Taking a general 


_ view of this old, old world which for thousands, even millions, of 


years, has not varied in its course, we find it has, through the 


*Address delivered on Young People’s Sunday, at Woon- 
socket, R. I., 1937. 


mismanagement of the human race, developed into a world of 
hatred and greed in the relations of one country to another, at 
least in the older countries. In our own country, of necessity, 
we had to suffer a policy of isolation or have had to shut the door 
of our house to the bitter fighting going on outside. However, 
we cannot help but hear the din of battle and the cries of anguish. 

On January 1 the ban on rearming was lifted and every 
nation in the world was on its own, so to speak, in the matter of 
supplying a national defense. We hear people on all sides saying: 
“Let us arm to the fullest possible measure. Only in this way can 
war be prevented.’’ And European nations have felt the same 
way. They are arming themselves to the teeth to prevent war, 
they say, and what a joke that is, with Spain at war, Italy just 
returning victorious from war and all the other nations of Europe 
sitting around waiting for something to happen, yet we say we 
are arming to prevent a war. Whom are we trying to fool? 

You would have a hard task to find one young person who is 
anxious to go to war. 

We enjoy living, enjoy peace and, yet, what have we to say 
about it? Nothing. If we were in a position to demand, this is 
what we would ask: 

First, we would demand complete and enforced neutrality in 
wars among other nations. 

Second, we would demand complete abstinence from sending 
arms or war supplies to warring nations. 

Third, we would demand that anyone breaking the above 
law would do so under penalty of imprisonment. 

Fourth, we would demand that any person or persons found 
fostering a war or helping to continue a war should be imprisoned, 
and that should said war become a reality they should be forced 
to go into the battlefields. 

Fifth, we would demand that in war times any establishments 
making arms should be government controlled. 

We feel that if these laws were enacted, if no person could 
gain from war, there would be less possibility of war. But we 
have our hands tied. We cannot demand, but you—the voters 
of the United States, the so-called law-makers—you could de- 
mand, and we, the youth, who would be sacrificed if there is 
another war, beg you to do something about it. 


LAUGHTER IN A NEW ENGLAND GRAVEYARD 
T. V. Brendel 


~' MALL boys in the sleepy little New England village of Shef- 

field report strange doings in the town cemeteries these 
days. Queer whirring sounds and eerie laughter have been heard 
from the vicinity of gravestones that have rested quietly on 
Berkshire hillsides for a century or more, it is reported. 

Several of the town luminaries explain these goings-on with 
the assertion that news of a recent Nazi decree listing names 
which new-born German Jews must assume has reached the ears 
of Yankee ghosts in another world. This is the reason, they say, 
why some of the graves witness their occupants turning over 
with resentment or else laughing heartily for the first time in 
decades. For the list of names allotted to persecuted German 
Jews might well be a roster of Sheftield’s cemetery records, 
New England farmers have long had a penchant for the Biblical 
given name, as the gravestones clearly evidence. From Abel 


- through Zedekia among the men, from Abigail through Zipora 


among the women, all have had their bearers among strictly 
“Aryan,” strictly Anglo-Saxon, descendants of the Puritans. 

The Nazi decree, issued recently, prohibited Jews from 
using “Aryan’’-sounding names that might hide the fact that 
they were Jews. Parents of every Jewish child born in the Reich 
must select his or her name from a list officially announced by 
the Nazi government. 

This correspondent has undertaken the unearthly task of 
examining the stones in Sheffield’s graveyards, in order to com- 
pare the Nazi list with Yankee names. In the cemetery on the 
Salisbury Road, near the foot of Mount Everett, the remains of 
Jeremiah Shine rub shoulders with those of Abigail Andrews, of 
whose husband it is carved: “The love of kindness was ritten (sic) 
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on his Heart.’’ Abigail, the first on the list of names prescribed 
for Jews by the Nazis, was also the name of an American Presi- 
dent’s wife, Abigail Adams. 

Here in the neat green cemetery one will find Isaac Loring, 
died 1836; James, son of Benejah Morse, died 1830; Rebecca, 
wife of William Whitney, died 1850, and so on. In another 
larger cemetery on the Berkshire School Road, where a memorial 
chapel to the first president of Barnard College is covered with 
ivy, there are even more such surnames that are now marked with 
the yellow badge of derision in Hitler Germany. Eli Ensign, 
died 1849; Jonathan Church, died 1865; Sarah A. Mason, wife 
of Jonathan Church, died 1881; Solomon G., son of Amos and 
Prudence A. Brower, died 1868; Joel H. Field, born 1822, died 
1902; Isaac Spurr, died 1888; Moses Spurr, died 1846—the names 
go on, row after row. 

A good brown-shirted Storm Trooper would have night- 
mares here, for not only would he find individuals with the de- 
tested names, but whole families proudly bearing names right out 
of the pages of the Old Testament. A quick survey of the local 
cemeteries found the following names engraved in various man- 
ners of spelling on gravestones of the past hundred years: Abel, 
Abimelech, Abner, Absalom, Ahad, Amon, Aron, Asabe, Benaja, 
Dan, Denny, Efraim, Eli, Elias, Elihu, Enoch, Esra, Esechial, 
Gideon, Hosea, Isaac, Israel, Jeremiah, Jeroboam, Jethro, Joab, 
Joel, Josah, Jonathan, Josiah, Kaleb, Levi, Moses, Nathan, 
Noah, Obediah, Ruben, Salomon, Samuel, Saul, Uria, and Ade- 
kiah. Among women there are many Abigails, Chanas (Hannah), 
Rachels, Rebekkahs, Saras, and even two or three Ziporas. 

As for the names Israel and Sarah, which must be added to 
the names of all Jews whose present names do not advertise their 
religious faith, they are among the most common. 

One of the names on the Hitlerite list, however, is believed 
to be responsible for most of the ghostly laughter around here 
o’ nights. That is the name “‘Bud.” There is hardly a male in 
this part of the country, as indeed elsewhere in the United States, 
who has not at one time in his life been addressed as “Bud” and 


been proud of it. 
ok * * 


THE REAL YOU 
K. A. C. 


HO is the real you? You—as you see yourself, or you—as 

as others see you? Oftentimes the remark is made, 

“There’s no use telling you how I feel, you just wouldn’t under- 

stand.” In other words, these two you’s cannot be resolved. 

They are miles apart. You will always appear differently to 

others from what you know yourself to be. It is most difficult to 
see yourself as others see you. 

This is because you look at yourself through different 
glasses, so to speak, from those used by others. Furthermore, it 
it is rarely that you will find two people who have precisely the 
same opinion of a third. Your evaluation of another is deter- 
mined as in your judgment on any other matter, by your back- 
ground, experiences, observations, associations—in short, by all 
factors which influence and limit your present attitudes and 
viewpoints. 

When you criticize a person, you are not dealing with him 
as he is. You are merely criticizing the person he appears to be 
to you. A French proverb holds that, ‘“‘To understand all is to 
pardon all.”’ The first thing we must understand is that we can 
never understand all, not even about ourselves, not to speak of 
others. However, we can always readily justify our conduct by 
remaking motives, drives, influences in our lives which are un- 
known to or misunderstood by others. There is little, if any, of 
our conduct which we cannot justify to ourselyes—no matter how 
unseemly it may appear to others. 

Let’s try to be as gracious and considerate toward others as 
we expect them to be toward us. Even the murderer can justify 
his crime. The misstep of your neighbor is justified in his own 
thinking, just as yours is to you. Friendly criticism and helpful 
suggestions, to be sure, but not hasty and unfair conclusions. 
Jesus expressed it in two words—‘“Judge not.’”’ He recognized, 


I think, that there is not one absolute you. There are many 
yous. The you I criticize may be entirely different from the 
you which you see when you look at yourself. Criticism is of no 
value under these circumstances. First we must arrive at a 
common viewpoint. This can be done only by a willingness on 
your part to attempt to see yourself as others see you, recognize 
your mistakes and shortcomings as such, and the earnest effort 
of your friend to be charitable and understanding in his attitude 
towards you. We can never attain a complete knowledge and 
understanding of the other you. But, in the very striving toward 
the goal we shall be brought closer to each other in a better under- 
standing and deeper friendship. 


* * * 
BUILDERS OF THE SHRINE 
Walter Gabell, Jr. 


[N an address before the New York State Convention at Utica 

Dr. Robert Cummins characterized Universalists as ““Build- 
ers, building!’ 

Nowhere in the denomination is the spirit of Universalists as 
builders more eminently manifest than at the shrine of the faith. 

Fifty years ago, with no money, and faced with what ap- 
peared to be an insurmountable practical problem, founders of 
Murray Grove literally fought their way through back country to 
the side of a desolate, neglected old house. There was only a 
handful of them; few people in the neighborhood of the old house 
were the least bit interested; nobody but themselves was at all 
fired by the significance of the place. 

Once having been there you might have thought they never 
would go back. An interesting place to go to for a pilgrimage, 
you would have said, but too tedious and impossible a trip by 
buggy (fifty miles) through sand-road and wilderness. 

And thus you would have dismissed the thought. 

I doubt if the original “‘Murray Groveites’” were conscious of 
being founders of anything. They had merely visited, and had 
poked meditatively in the ashes of the vast fireplace where Mur- 
ray had exchanged his dream with Potter, and had eaten the 
apple from the tree that Potter’s hand had planted. 

And the next year, without money, without much hope, 
they had formed a little society, and had come back again to the 
old house. And the magic spell of the old house began to breathe. 

This year Tracy Pullman said to a few of us old-timers: “I 
am sincerely delighted with Murray Grove. I never had an idea 
you had so fine a place. I’m coming back again, I hope many 
times.” 

John Wardell, former president of the Association, whom 
circumstances had kept away over past summers, said at the end 
of a ten-day sojourn, “I can’t express it, except to say that I 
shall be back again next year.” 

For those who have built thus far at Murray Grove have 
built consistently and well. From the early meetings in the 
farmhouses near by, to the present day Murray Grove House, 
with its staff of nine, and its patronage of 300 a summer, the path 
has been long and hard. It has taken careful planning, sacrifices. 
Murray Grove is far from perfect today, but we are still planning, 
and going forward with the same purpose, and the same indomit- 
able impulse that brought the first wagon-load of men and women 
to the shrine. 

The year 1938 has been a solid stone in the masonry of the 
years. To the writer it seems that this year, more than at any 
time in the decade past, has the spirit of building the shrine been 
pre-eminent. ; 

The season which closed on Labor Day was marked by many 
satisfying incidents. Not the least of them is the fact that more 
of our people are coming to Murray Grove, and staying longer 
periods. The books are closing this year with a substantial, un- 
anticipated margin. Rates are pared to the minimum allowable 
on a poor season basis; a strong season gives us a small surplus to 
apply to taxes or insurance. 

Early in the summer came a delightful evidence of a desire 
to help build with us. A letter published in the Leader regarding 
the Potter House, and the need for attention there, brought two 
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unsolicited replies. One, from a lady in Massachusetts, enclosed 
a check for $10. The other was from the young man who is 
minister at Pawtucket, R. I. “If it is in order,” he said, “I 
think my people would be pleased at the opportunity to give 
something towards repair.”” Within a short time came the addi- 
tional check, representative of the interest and affection of folks 
many of whom must never have seen the Potter House. 

Many other pleasant things happened this summer. Three 
young men gave much time and personal labor, and as a result 
Murray Grove has new front steps, there is a new firm flooring in 
the Murray ‘‘Chamber of Prayer’’ at the Potter House, spouts 
and gutters at the Memorial Church have been cleared, there is 
a workable church bell in the tower, and other small carpenter 
and odd-job improvements have been made. 

Before season this year, the Metropolitan Young People’s 
group painted rockers and screens, and erected a fine new reflector 
sign opposite the Murray Grove entrance. They are planning 


‘this fall to help erect boarding at the first-floor windows of hotel 


and Ballou House to prevent vagrants from entering. 

Another improvement, the inspiration of a man who has 
served Murray Grove and the denomination for fifty years, 
C. W. Gabell, Jr., was the installation of hot water lines to the 
upper service rooms and to the wash rooms. 

The Murray Grove Young People’s Association had a fine 


- meeting, at which many suggestions were made. This vigorous 


interest on the part of the new generation insures the future of 
the shrine. The association now reports, if my memory of the 
meeting serves, more than ninety members. 

Our staff this year was efficient and received a great deal of 
compliment. Arnold Simonson, minister of the Universalist 
church at Brewton, Alabama, was resident pastor, and his fine 
personality did much to take the edge off the fact that this was the 
first time in ten years that Robert Tipton, minister of Restora- 
tion Church at Philadelphia, was not resident at Murray Grove. 
Mr. Simonson was familiar with Murray Grove, and knew the 
esteem in which his predecessor has been held. He filled the 
position of resident pastor with such efficiency, and became so 
generally liked, that the sentiment seemed wholly in favor of his 
returning in 1939. 

Louisa Magraw, in a spirit of loyalty and co-operation, 
carried the position of desk-clerk efficiently and well. Coming 
from Boston, she brought to the job an intelligent diplomacy 
which helped immeasurably to insure-a smooth, successful 
summer. Her efficiency is further reflected in a well-kept set of 
books, and her interest and enthusiasm are shown in a long, in- 
teresting letter of useful ‘‘suggestions’’ which the writer has just 
received from her.. Aside from having had the services of an un- 
usual lady, we seem to have put Murray Grove lastingly in the 
heart of another Universalist. 

Herbert McKenney is entering the ministry of our Church. 
His heightened interest in the Murray-Potter story, and his de- 
sire to locate the “‘original beams’’ in the old Potter meeting- 
house, and his actual long hours of work there, have contributed 
unquestionably to his Universalist experience. He came from 
Leominster, Mass., and while we have had a reliable, capable 
young fellow on the bus all summer, he has enriched his future 
ministry by coming to know what is being done, what is yet to be 
done, at the shrine. 

It was curiosity that impelled Kelsey Robinson, younger son 
of Elmo A. Robinson, to travel from California for the ‘‘privilege’’ 
of washing dishes at Murray Grove. Six days on the bus brought 
him to a strange place, a seventeen-year-old young fellow whom 
some of us playfully dubbed ‘‘cowboy.’’ Almost immediately, 
he recounts, the strangeness evaporated; he had a grand time 
this summer, and when the bus headed back to Palo Alto, he 
wanted the privilege of coming next summer to wash dishes again 
at Murray Grove. 

Thus the spirit of the old house breathes. It is somewhat 
amazing, the power of the place. Several years ago the leaders 
at the Grove applied the description, “spiritual dynamo of the 
Universalist Church.” What a fine thing if it really might be 


made generally effective as such! The céntinuing interest of the 
loyal veteran Murray Grovers; the inspiring vigor of the four- 
year-old Murray Grove Young People’s Association; the deep in- 
expressible love of a new young resident pastor for the place; the 
effectiveness of having a Universalist staff to work and to carry 
away Murray Grove in their hearts to scattered parishes of our 
denomination—all these are marks on the stone that has just been 
set with this year’s date-mark on it. 

Officially, of course, Dr. Cummins will be welcomed at 
Murray Grove. The writer wishes he might use, to its fullest 
possibilities, the weathered old house in the Jersey pines. If the 
Universalist Church ever needed a physical cornerstone upon 
which to found a new building program, the Potter House stands 
in staunch, solid testimony as the place that sheltered the first 
long prayer of John Murray on the American continent. 


a * * 


THE SOIL OF DICTATORSHIP 
Sheldon Shepard 


HE desire to dictate is a characteristic of little minds. The 

dictator in politics, business, church or home may be a per- 

son of great ability, but his desire to determine the thoughts, 

ways and destiny of another marks him as narrow-minded and 
short of mental stature. 

Breaking of the desire to dictate requires a broadening of 
mental viewpoint and an increase in the size of the soul. Once 
an appreciation of the freedom of others is aroused it serves as an 
agent further to broaden one’s views and to expand his spirit. 

Dictators can thrive only in groups where the members have 
the same kind of spirit. A nation which will accept dictatorship 
is made up of little tiny dictators each trying to force his will on 
some one else. Parents who choose children’s clothes, dominate 
their tastes and decide upon their careers. Church-members 
who boss the preacher, determine the way the church shall be run. 
Ministers who are czars of their parishes. Lodge-members who 
see that things go the way they want them. Business men who 
will not tolerate comment or counsel. Little foremen dominating 
workmen. These are the kind of people who will support dicta- 
torships. 

One of the good ways to forestall the growing of a crop of 
weeds is to dig out the roots and put in another crop. One of the 
good ways to ward off political dictatorship is to destroy the 
dogmatic spirit in religion, education, business and the home, and 
raise a crop of the practice of tolerance, freedom and respect. 

Full appreciation of every personality in the home, freedom 
of thought and discussion in the schools, business conduct which 
respects every human being involved, religious teaching which 
leads and does not compel—these are the tools with which to 
cultivate a soil-crop which makes dictatorship impossible. 


al ee 


DENOMINATIONAL JOURNALISM 


Editors of denominational papers in these days have serious 
burdens to bear. Their work is not always understood or appre- 
ciated by the denomination at large or by the officials of the 
denomination. The altruism and pioneering spirit which must 
actuate them is only partly recognized. Nearly all able editors 
could increase their income fifty percent by using their talent 
otherwise. All too frequently the denominational paper is 
treated as a supernumerary. Yet such papers perform incal- 
culable services to individuals, churches, agencies and to the 
denomination collectively. In cost of circularization alone, the 
denominational paper saves the denomination, collectively, 
thousands of dollars a year, besides presenting information in a 
far more attractive form. We can never have corporate de- 
nominational opinion and loyalty without a journal engaged in 
promoting such views. It is therefore high service to the Lord 
and to his people for the denominational journal to receive en- 
thusiastic co-operation on the part of leaders and members in the 
matter of securing subscribers and in constantly speaking well 
of the paper.—Watchman-Examiner. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


DR. ROSE ON THE TEN-YEAR PLAN 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Your editorial on changing the officials all over our Univer- 
salist Church every ten years appeals favorably to me. Both 
men and women tend to lose their touch with reality when in 
office too long. I mean that they do not know the real needs of 
churches and laity as men and women do who are out in the 
thick of the world’s life. They are on the inside looking out too 
much. They may even grow timid for fear of losing their posi- 
tions. Ambition and enthusiasm also cool down. Originality 
becomes used up. Even their own ability to take new jobs and 
succeed in them becomes less. It would be better all around to 
have periodic changes of a mandatory nature. 

In my judgment, however, this does not apply to clergymen 
in pastorates. Ten years is too long for some, too short for 
others. This should be left to parishes and ministers to decide 
for themselves, where they are not under the jurisdiction of the 
Conventions. The Methodists had to come to this, and are 
better for it. 

Our younger men and women should certainly be given an 
opportunity to show what they can do as we were given the chance 
when we were younger. 

Henry R. Rose. 

Montclair, N. J. 

* * 
OUR MISSIONARIES 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I do not have recent authentic information about our per- 
sonnel in the South. 

Will you supply names and addresses of our representatives? 

Now that Mr. and Mrs. Cary have returned, who are left 
as missionaries to Japan? 

It is my duty each year to write our missionaries there, at 
the holiday (Christmas) season, and, frankly, I do not know just 
who are there now to write to. 

Katie J. Kelly. 

Cleveland, Ohio. 


The Women’s National Missionary Association gives us 
the following list of our ministers in North Carolina: The Rev. 
Gustav H. Ulrich, R. F. D. 2, Seven Springs; the Rev. George 
M. Lapoint, 510 Gordon Street, Kinston; the Rev. Ordell E. 
Bryant, 201 Beaman Street, Clinton; the Rev. W. H. Skeels, 304 
Raleigh Street, Rocky Mount; the Rev. George C. Boorn, 
Friendly House, R. F. D. 2, Canton. 

Missionaries in Japan are Miss Ruth Downing and Miss 
Martha Stacy, who may both be addressed at the Blackmer 
Home, 50 Takata Oimatsu Cho, Koishikawa, Ku, Tokyo, Japan, 
and Miss M. Agnes Hathaway, who is now in charge and living 
at Zushi, Japan. 

The General Convention representative at the present mo- 
ment is the Rev. Darley Downs, whose address is 3 of 9 Shiba Park, 
Shiba-Ku, Tokyo, Japan. 

The Editor. 
* * 
THAT CALIFORNIA RACCOON IS A WONDER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Thank you very much for the group of papers containing the 
character sketches of Mrs. Peter and her family. All friends of 
our Peter have found them as entertaining as I have. By the 
way, our Peter is growing a fine bushy tail and daily develops 
new tricks which amaze us for their cunning. One I must tell 
you about. We had a collar made for him, broad, comfortable, 
with what we believed a secure buckle, which he promptly un- 
fastened, and ran to a neighbor who owns several dogs. No 
harm that time. Then, we invented a fastening he could not 
unbuckle! The other end of his light chain is fastened to a foot- 
long iron spike (used to peg down tents). Twice he ran away, 
dragging this spike, which we could not understand, so securely 


was it driven into the hard, dry earth. “Believe it or not,” this 
is what we discovered after watching from a “‘blind.’’ He pushed 
his pan of drinking water (about ten feet) to the peg, tipped it 
over against it, and as the earth softened worked the iron loose. 
I’m hoping to learn next spring if your nature family return, 
and should you be inspired to write a booklet about ‘‘Peters’’ 
I will donate some items of our Peter’s cunning—as cunning and 
clever he surely js, and loving. 
Gertrude C. Harmount. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


* * 


THAT MAN ROSE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Now we will tell all about that man Rose! We were so 
tender-hearted in our account of the Kapp dinner that we sup- 
pressed the fact that Rose tried to make a speech and was lit- 
erally booed down by his audience. 

The Roving Reporter. 
* * 


A GARBLED WEEK 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Please tell Brother Wallace Rose not to feel so bad about 
the garbled account of the “‘speechless dinner’’ for Dorothy and 
Max Kapp. The roving correspondent garbled several of his 
accounts in that same October 1 issue, so this has noble company. 
But, you will remember, that was a garbled week in old New 
England. 

Xx. 
* * 


MRS. CAMPBELL FOUNDED THE SCHOOL 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

John Campbell did not found that school at Brasstown. Mrs. 
Campbell did it after he was dead. In fact he had been dead 
some time. She went to Denmark and spent a year studying 
their folk methods, also to Norway and Sweden. She brought 
back, on that first trip, a Dane to help in the school. I walked 
on the stone foundations of the first building to be erected. 
Have been there since. Know several of the workers. Know 
the plan, aims, purposes, of the school. 

Why do you men claim everything for men? It beats the 
Dutch how men want to gobble up everything! We intend to 
visit Brasstown again this fall and other mountain schools with 
which I have been familiar for a good many years. 

Do not send mail to North Carolina for H.L. Canfield. A few 
days ago a letter was sent back from Park Street, Goldsboro. 
That was the most temporary address. Woodstock, Vt., is our . 
home and permanent address. 

Mary Grace Canfield. 

Woodstock, Vt. 

* * 


THE BIDDEFORD CHURCH 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In the Leader just arrived reference is made to the “ten 
thousand words” in the Biddeford Journal, during the Maine 
Convention. I have not counted them so cannot say this is ac- 
curate, despite the fact I had to write most of them. I know, 
however, they were there, because we have a Universalist lay- 
man in the Biddeford church who manages the Journal, who, if 
he were blind and turned loose on Sunday morning, would walk 
directly to the front pew of the Little Grey Church in City Square. 
George Bridgman was responsible for that publicity. He is a 
former president of the Maine Convention and a deacon of the 
Biddeford church. ‘‘George,” as he is affectionately known by 
everyone, sent for me right after the invitation to the State Con- 
vention to come to Biddeford had been accepted by the State 
Board. He told me he was going to let York County know there 
was a Universalist church left in it. He told me what he wanted 
done and that I was to do it. The words of caution concerning 
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copy for newspapers are timely. Ministers must refrain from us- 
ing language which the public generally does not understand. 
Those who read the Leader last week saw the picture of the 
remodeled Biddeford church, of which these people are justly 
proud. And again it was George Bridgman, Israel Herrick and 
a parishioner who does not want ‘‘her’’ name known who made 
this contribution possible. We watched every board laid in that 
new chancel with great anticipation. Most of the equipment was 
purchased through the Publishing House, and we must tell 
Universalists of the fine co-operation given us. The day came 
when the “finishing touch’’ was put on. Everyone in Biddeford 
dislikes Providence, for it was “‘Providence which took the 
Leining out of Biddeford.”’ So the folks here decided that after 
twenty years they would like to hear their former minister, Dr. 
Fred C. Leining. All agreed he was just the man to dedicate 
our new chancel and altar. September 11 was a glorious day in 
Biddeford. Church school was somewhat disrupted because of 
the reception, a bit premature, to their “‘Fred.”” The young people 
in the vested choir wore new vestments for the first time, the gift 
of “Ed” Nichols. The church was well filled and all were not 
Protestants who came to hear Dr. Leining. Everyone was de- 
lighted as Dr. Leining rose and reminisced a bit and then launched 
into a powerful sermon. 
George H. Thorburn, Jr. 
Biddeford, Maine. 


* * 


ABOUT THE UNIVERSALIST HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

On page 1213 of the Leader, October 8, officers of the Uni- 
versalist Historical Society read, with deep interest, the tribute 
to the late Dr. Theodore A. Fischer of New Haven, Conn. We 
noted the omission of the valuable service Dr. Fischer, for many 
years our vice-president, had rendered the Universalist Historical 
Society. 

On page 1223 mention is made of the valuable items which 
Dr. and Mrs. Canfield of Woodstock, Vt., have added to this 
society’s historical collections. At Albany, N. Y., in 1834, the 
Rey. Hosea Baliou 2d (1796-1861) was chosen the first president 
of the Universalist Historical Society. In the Canfield collection 
of Hymn Books, mention is made of his volume “Psalms and 
Hymns,” issued in “1837 (?) and 1844.”’ For the sake of historical 
accuracy, permit me to say, Hosea Ballou’s preface to this volume 
is dated ‘‘Roxbury, February 1837,’’ and:in my collection I have 
the ‘‘sixth edition’”’ published in Boston at Cornhill by Benjamin 

; B. Mussey, who was early superintendent of the Sunday school 
of the ‘Second Society of Universalists in the Town of Boston” 

; at 24-32 School Street, and in 1853 the first treasurer of Tufts 
College. 


Seen nner enc ene ene ee eee ee 
' 


Hosea S. Ballou. 
Brookline, Mass. 
* * 


CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTOR TO PEACE, NUMBER ONE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Re the editorial, ‘Gilkey, Van Kirk and the Christians,” I 
beg leave to nominate you Conscientious Objector to Peace, 
Number One. 

Your sense of isolation from other Christians in regard to 
the issue may help you to realize the lot of the C. O.’s in the 
World War. They too felt very lonely. Even so independent 
and brave a soul as Jane Addams acknowledged occasional mis- 
givings, when she asked herself if her opposition to the war could 
possibly be right when practically all the wise and good in the 

_country deemed the war necessary. 

C. O. usually means a conscientious objector to war. But 
when the overwhelming sentiment of the nation, especially of 
Christians—as the editorial indicates—is against war, then the 
term fits the few dissenters who, determined to be “‘good sports,” 
to take their “share of the hardships and burdens of the world,”’ 
and not to avoid ‘‘the dirty work of the world,’ deem it their 
duty to support the enterprise of killing fellowmen. These 

doubtless seem to hear the voice of Christ bidding them to take 


up their guns—or hand grenades or poisonous gas bombs—and 
follow him to the battlefields of Europe. They are convinced 
that tis man’s perdition to be safe when for democracy he ought 
to kill. 

“Let every man be fully persuaded in his own mind,” and 
act accordingly, come what may. To be sure, some minds are 
queer. Conscience is not an infallible guide. But, correct or 
mistaken in its behests, as the future may demonstrate, con- 
science should always be obeyed. Heil! 

Henry W. Pinkham. 

Newton Centre, Mass. 

* * 


A TRIBUTE TO DR. FISCHER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Please let me thank you for the letter of George Cross Baner 
relative to long pastorates. For many years I have believed 
that there is a great merit in the long pastorate. I think it 
should be stressed more and more among our ministers. If the 
minister is human, so is his church over which he is to preside. 
A long pull together between pastor and people will bring better 
results, I feel, than a succession of short pastorates. 

Take the case of our beloved Theodore Fischer, who has 
just left us. His influence in New Haven will continue for at 
least a generation. I think I have never met a man just like 
him. Some years ago while calling upon him I chanced to speak 
of an aged graduate of Yale who was living in New Haven. Dr, 
Fischer at once asked if I would not like to call upon this man, 
who was an old friend of mine. I replied affirmatively, but pro- 
tested that I did not wish to take any of Mr. Fischer’s time, as he 
had proposed to drive me to my friend’s home. In his persuasive 
way, before I knew it almost I was at the front door of my old 
friend. Getting into the study of this well known man, he in- 
quired at once, ‘Where is Dr. Fischer?’’ When I explained that 
he had gone on, this old gentleman, Dr. George S. Dickerman, 
said with regret, ‘I so much wanted to see him. He is one of the 
best known men in our city.’’ This testimonial came from a re- 
tired Congregational minister, a distinguished graduate of Yale. 

At another time I was in New Haven, and as I was leaving 
Dr. Fischer’s house he inquired if I would not like to visit a new 
bank building that had just been opened. So we went together 
to this new building and went over the entire structure. Every- 
one seemed to know Dr. Fischer. Even the elevator man had 
some word for him, and Dr. Fischer did not forget to speak to 
the charwoman as we passed along. Leaving the bank, I was in 
a great hurry to catch a train, but said he in his winning way, 
““You must see the new Harkness Tower.”’ I was gently ushered 
into his car and off we went to the Harkness Tower. His wizardry 
was so mystical that I forgot all about my train, and we spent the 
morning not only at the Tower but looking over other new struc- 
tures at Yale. Everywhere friends were bowing and shaking 
hands with Dr. Fischer. I finally told him that it was just like 
traveling with the President. I am very sure that there is no way 
of estimating the value of Dr. Fischer’s pastorate at New Haven. 
His memory I cherish with the fondest recollections. Hail to 
his beautiful, long pastorate! 

Lyman Ward. 

Camp Hill, Ala. 


* * 


ECONOMIC SECURITY 


To the Editor of the Leader: « 

I would not wish to detract in any measure from the appre- 
ciation you have expressed for the ministry of Dr. Theodore 
Fischer. But while reading it I could not suppress this thought: 

How many other ministers, whose mature years are clouded 
by fears of want in their old age, whose hearts have been em- 
bittered by the pitiless struggle for ‘‘better fields,’’ whose natures 
have grown acid through the penny-pinching which is normal to 
ministers’ families, would not instead display the sweetness and 
light found in Theodore Fischer if they were given the economic- 
security-plus which was his? 

Pro- Under-Dog. 
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A NOVEMBER PICTURE IN JAPAN 


Sweet childish voices ring through the 
crisp November twilight, and fully an hour 
before the moving pictures are scheduled 
to begin the Dojin House playground is 
alive with shadowy figures in ever chang- 
ing combinations. Promptly at 6.30 the 
word is ‘Line up! Little ones in front,” 
and the long line reaches out from the glow 
of the entrance away and away into the 
darkness. At the doorway, the youngest 
teacher is in charge. Off come shoes! A 
sheet of newspaper and the footwear is 
wrapped and carried by its owner into the 
big kindergarten room. Here the play- 
ground assistant (a young man who grew 
up in our Dojin House Sunday school) ar- 
ranges everybody in orderly groups ac- 
cording to school age and grade. Mean- 
time the Dojin House Big Boys’ Club and 
the Sunday school boys have been busy 
fixing chairs, taking tickets (only five sen 
admission), and making themselves useful 
in a hundred different ways. 

The older children wait patiently while 
the littlest ones are led upstairs and seated 
on the long strips of straw matting—for we 
can see at a glance that the chairs will not 
go around—then up they all come, each 
with his bundle of shoes or geta under his 
arm. The big room fills and overflows 
into the smaller room at the back. Groups 
of boys perch like birds on the long narrow 
tables running under the windows the 
length of the room. Finally there is stand- 
ing room only. What a picture it makes! 
Children and young people of all ages, 
mothers, fathers, grandmothers, maid-ser- 
vants and men-servants, babies held in 
arms and tied on backs. We counted up 
to 842 when we got lost in the maze of 
heads in the far shadowy corners. Prac- 
tically the whole neighborhood was there, 
and many from more distant homes. 

The pictures themselves consisted of a 
“funny”’ of animals; a hundred feet of our 
own two kindergarten picnics; and a long 
picture, the theme of which was the beauty 
of mother love and filial piety. 

It is always easier to get a crowd into a 
building and seated than it is to get them 
out safely, happily and with all their be- 
longings. But at the end of the two-hour 
program, thanks to the new auxiliary door, 
the crowd simply melted away, the only 
mishap being a brief shower over one little 
shoe which had escaped its newspaper 
wrapping and was hiding under a chair. 
This newspaper method is such a blessing, 
for you can imagine the problem of more 
than six hundred separate shoes and geta, 
all much alike in size and style, on the 
shelves of the one much-too-narrow ‘‘shoe- 
off” place! 

The last greetings were said to the 
accompaniment of the boys at work again, 
folding chairs, picking up the surprisingly 


few newspapers which had escaped the 
proper receptacles, and getting the place 
ready for nine o’clock Sunday school the 
following morning. 

No phase of the Dojin House work is 
more important than these family gather- 
ings, with the opportunity they bring for 
reaching and getting acquainted with the 
whole family; for the personal touch and 


fellowship of a good time together; for - 


mutual pride in the children, their ability 
and improvement (when it is a children’s 
program); to say nothing of the value of 
the pictures or the program itself. We 
should like to have moving pictures—both 
entertaining and educational—often, but 
unfortunately we do not own a projector, 
and to hire one each time is quite expensive. 


This is a picture taken last November, 
but it will probably happen again during 
November of 1938. Miss Downing took 
the picture and sent it to us to share with 
you. She wants very much that projector 


of which she speaks—a new or used pro- 
jector for 16 mm films. 
* * 


STOCKINGS 


Little red Christmas Stockings, are the 
ones we have in mind. You know them— 
they hold just ten dimes and they make it 
possible for many, many girls to have a 
vacation at the Birthplace of Clara Barton 
each summer—girls who have diabetes. 
There are just about ten weeks more before 
Christmas. If you haven’t a stocking 
handy, put away the dimes just the same 
and ask your Mission Circle president or 
chairman of Clara Barton Birthplace Work 
to give you one of the attractive little red 
stockings. It’s such a small amount to 
give, but it does a great big work. This 
year we had 128 girls in camp. Next year 
there may be 228 girls, depending on what 
you put into the Christmas Stocking! 

* BS 


A GOOD YEAR 


A meeting of the Clara Barton Birth- 
place Committee was held at headquarters, 
Friday, Oct. 14. Problems, yes, but not 
a discouraging report! 


Our Young People 


The National Y. P. C. U., 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


1938 RECOMMENDATIONS 


Since many of our readers have been 
interested in the official acts of the Ferry 
Beach Convention, we give below the 
recommendations which were passed: 

1. We recommend that the Executive 
Board continue to support the co-ordi- 
nated denomination program being 
sponsored by the Universalist General 
Convention through the Council of 
Executives. 

2. We recommend that the Y. P. C. U. 
whole-heartedly support the program of 
the Leyden International Bureau and 
make arrangements for representation of 
our group at next year’s meeting. 

3. We recommend continued financial aid 
to The Universalist Herald. 

4. We recommend that a national financial 

committee be appointed to send out 
facts in simple and graphic form con- 
cerning the financial status of the Na- 
tional Y. P. C. U.; to pursue an educa- 
tional policy which will make clear to 
the local Unions the value.of the Na- 
tional Union to them; and by these and 
other means to increase revenue from 
our members and others interested. 

. We recommend that the editorship of 
Onward be placed at the discretion of the 
Executive Board, and that the present 
policy of sponsorship of the paper by a 
local Union be continued. We further 
recommend that program material, book 
lists, lists of materials available, and 
other matter heretofore mimeographed, 
be printed in Onward, and reprints made 
whenever necessary. 


or 


6. Upon invitation of the Universalist 
General Convention, we recommend 
that two members of the National Union 
be nominated by the Executive Board to 
serve on the Commission on Social 
Welfare of the General Convention. 

7. We heartily commend the excellent 
work of the program committee during 
the past year, and recommend that next 
year’s programs lay more stress on per- 
sonal problems and life’s responsibilities. 
We further recommend that the pro- 
grams be planned for a lower age level, 
or, that separate programs be planned 
for the younger age groups. 

8. We recommend that the Hxecutive- 
Board plan and promote regional Lead- 
ership Training Groups, organized with- 
out respect to state boundaries, wher- 
ever practicable. 

9. We recommend that the Executive 
Board discuss the possibility of co- 
operating with some national youth or- 
ganization, such as the American Youth . 
Congress. 

10. We recommend that the Committee 
on Publicity arrange adequate material 
for publication before, during, and after 
the Fiftieth Annual Convention in 1939. 
We further recommend that at Conven- 
tion, the group dedicate themselves to 
a restatement of values and purposes, 
and that a Convention speaker be 
chosen to make that restatement. We 
further recommend that if possible an 
outstanding speaker, prominent both in 
the denomination and in national life, 
be chosen to make the keynote address. 
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The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 

Bible Workbook she wanted. And neither Hinduism. By 

the Publishing House employees nor the Elizabeth Stone 

THE staff of the General Sunday School Asso- MacDonald. 

ciation are mind readers. (Beacon Press. 

QUESTION There are lots of Mrs. So and Sos. Leader’s Man- 

BOX People who ought to know better make ual 75 cents. 

this mistake frequently. People who Pupil’s Note- 


Question: What is this anniversary I hear 
people talking about? Where and when 
is it to be held? 

Answer: Don’t tell me you haven’t heard! 
The General Sunday School Association 
completes twenty-five years of service 
on Oct. 25. So that evening it invites 
its friends to a celebration in observance 
of the event at the Malden Universalist 
Church, Elm and Pleasant Streets, Mal- 
den, Mass. Dinner, at 85 cents, will 
start at 6.380. Dress will be informal. 
The program which follows will combine 
humor, history, dramatic episodes, and a 
forward look, under the direction of Dr. 
George E. Huntley, president of the As- 
sociation for sixteen years, and Rev. 
Max A. Kapp, present president. Better 
plan now to join us, for everyone will be 
there who is interested in church school 


work. 
* * 


WHICH ONE? 


“Will you please send us six Junior 
Bible Workbooks so we can have them for 
next Sunday? Thank you.’ This is the 
request that comes to us and also to the 
Publishing House daily. When it comes to 
us we have to drop what we are doing, and 
hurry downstairs to the Publishing House 
with it, for we do not sell supplies. 

When it comes to the Publishing House, 
they read it, and sigh. Then they run 
upstairs and ask us if we have been in cor- 
respondence with Mrs. So and So of Po- 
dunk lately and recommended the Junior 
Bible Workbook series of lessons. We have 
to stop our dictating, or compiling, or cor- 
respondence, and try to discover who has 
been doing what for Mrs. So and So. Ah, 
we have it! Miss Yates is the guilty per- 
son. She met Mrs. So and So on the 
street the other day. Mrs. So and So was 
in town doing some shopping and hadn’t 
time to run up to the Publishing House, so 
she asked Miss Yates what she recom- 
mended for juniors. ‘‘Are you familiar 
with the Junior Bible Workbook series?’ 
“No, is it good?” ‘‘Most schools find it 
very usable. There are nine different units 
available to date. Look them over some 
time when you are in town.” 

Mrs. So and So didn’t get in town for a 
long time. After all schools should have 
ordered their supplies for the present quar- 


_ ter, Mrs. So and So sent her S. O. S. But 
no one knew just what to do about it, for 


Mrs. So and So failed to say which Junior 


- support through this offering. 


have used one or two of the units in this 
series write to order another, and never 
say which one they want. Of course you 
don’t do it. But just check with your 
secretary, or your junior teacher, or your 
minister’s wife, and make sure that they 
don’t add to the already overpowering 
burdens of the Publishing House clerks at 
this busiest of all seasons by asking the 
above question, which requires corre- 
spondence before it can be answered. 
And remember, please, we have suffered 
curtailment of transportation facilities 
through hurricane and strikes, and no 
orders can be filled hurriedly. 


* * 


AT WORK IN JAPAN AND KOREA 


Your superintendent will receive shortly 
special offering envelopes for the work 
which boys and girls, young people and 
adults, in our Universalist church schools 
in this country and Canada are helping 
In addi- 
tion to helping keep Miss Downing at work 
in Japan, it aids Mrs. On Jun Pak to con- 
tinue the Sewing School which she opened 
last year in Taikyu, Korea. 

In the Leader of Oct. 9, 1937, we told the 
graphic story of Mrs. Pak. In addition we 
sent accounts of her desire to serve in 
Korea to every superintendent. We urge 
everyone who does not know this story to 
send for copies. In addition, order from 
the Universalist Publishing House, 16 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., a copy of 
the issue of the Helper entitled ‘“‘Your 
Church in Action.” It contains the story 
of our work in Japan and also in Korea. 
A copy of this Helper should be the perma- 
nent possession of every Universalist 
church school worker. 

Copies of a recent article by Miss Down- 
ing reported in a most interesting fashion 
on the work at Dojin House, and a set of 
pictures for display purposes, not to men- 
tion a list of things which your school may 
borrow from us to make the educational 
campaign in behalf of this oriental work 
more appealing, will accompany the en- 
velopes. We bespeak your continued sup- 
port of a noble cause among Christian 
people. 


ci % 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


The Loan Library is very busy these 
days. Between Sept. 1 and 28 127 books 
were loaned to teachers and officers in 
chureh schools. Near-by folks called for 
them. More distant workers sought them 
through the mail. 


book 75 cents.) 
“Hinduism” is 
the second in a 
series of studies of comparative religions 
prepared by Mrs. MacDonald. Like its 
earlier companion volume, ‘Primitive 
Faiths,’’ it shows a depth of comprehen- 
sion and scholarly research unusual in a 
church school textbook. The material is 
presented most interestingly, the many 
photographs are clear and arresting, while 
the Leader’s Manual is full of suggestions 
for projects, and a remarkable Hindu 
dramatization is included. 

Mrs. MacDonald has, I believe, pre- 
sented accurate information clearly and 
attractively. A wealth of source material 
is included and more is suggested. The 
book should be of interest to teachers of 
high school groups, and could well be made 
the basis of a unit of unusua! possibilities. 
These books may be purchased from the 
Universalist Publishing House. 

BO Hes. 


Beginnings of Life and Death. By 
Sophia L. Fahs and Dorothy T. Spoerl. 
(Beacon Press. Pupil’s Reader, $1.50.) 


Last year, Mrs. Fahs wrote ‘‘Begin- 
nings of Earth and Sky,” which deals with 
the various concepts of the origin of the 
world. Now she presents us with the 
second in the series of “‘Beginnings,”’ en- 
titled “Beginnings of Life and Death,”’ 
which answers the queries, “‘How did ani- 
mal and human life begin?’ And ‘‘Why 
do animals and humans die? Is death 
good?” 

As in the first book, folk tales, mystical 
stories and lastly the findings of modern 
science are made the basis of the approach. 
Beautifully told, attractively illustrated, 
these stories from the ancients and from 
the moderns should help the junior child 
to see the relationship of his questioning 
to man’s age-old attempt to penetrate the 
secret of lifeand death. It isa book which 
is not only a basis for a class study, but 
which is an addition to any browsing table 
or home library. A Leader’s Guide will 
soon be available to aid a teacher in pre- 
senting the material to a class, or a parent 
whose child is reading the book. This 
book may be purchased from the Uni- 
versalist Publishing House. 

B. HB: 


* * 


In all extremes there lies between, the 
middle way—the golden mean. 
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Among Our Churches 


Massachusetts Letter 


E have had occasion before to speak 
of the many excellent calendars, 
bulletins, and church papers which come 
to the office of the State Convention from 
the various parishes in the commonwealth. 
Just now we would commend the appear- 
ance this fall of several new news sheets. 
From Dr. Leighton’s First Church in 
Somerville there appeared in September the 
first number of The Leightonian Unioner, 
a live, eight-page paper, filled with material 
of vital interest to everyone connected 
with the parish. The little magazine is 
prepared, printed, circulated and managed 
by the young men and women of the First 
Church family. The editors are Edison T. 
Russell and Charles E. Noyes. 

Another of these monthly sheets is The 
Roxbury Universalist, which made its 
initial appearance as No. 1 of Vol. I on 
Oct. 2. The minister of the Roxbury 
church was a printer, as some of us know, 
before he was a parson. He was a printer 
even before he entered St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity to prepare for the ministry. How 
splendidly that early experience serves in 
these later days as Dr. Huntley, editor 
and pastor, presents to his growing parish 
his plans and programs and announcements 
of many achievements. 

The Parish Call from the old church in 
Gloucester, where Rev. Lyman Achenbach 
is the leader, is the attractive messenger of 
a vigorous and well-organized society. 
While the Gloucester church is our oldest 
Universalist organization, the Call plainly 
shows that the age of the church has but 
accumulated an experience and found a 
vision which ensure the future of this his- 
toric institution. 

Then, too, on the first of October Rev. 
Emerson S. Schwenk presents to his people 
the initial number of The Saugus Univer- 
salist, a monthly bulletin which will sup- 
plant the weekly calendar. This first 
issue comes out with a striking cover 
design by Clifford Bryer. The design is a 
drawing of the front of the Saugus church, 
the church of the First Parish of Saugus. 
A commendable feature of the Saugus 
Universalist is the manner in which it can 
be expanded or limited according to the 
monthly requirements. 

In the First Parish in Malden, where Dr. 
Brooks is the minister, the Mission Circle, 
the Whatsoever Club, the Women’s Union, 
and the King’s Daughters have united in 
publishing and distributing a nine-page 
pamphlet, which gives the roster of these 
four organizations and the definite pro- 
grams of all meetings for the entire church 
season up to the close of next June. 

This letter reported last season that the 
old First Parish Church in Stoughton had 
made extensive improvements upon the 
grounds about the church and had given 
the exterior of the building a new covering 


of white paint. During the summer the 
interior of the edifice has been made equally 
beautiful, and the pastor, Rev. Luther 
Morris, states that the new lighting system 
is perfect. r 
The pastor of the Congregational-Uni- 
versalist Church in Hardwick, Rey. 


Harold I. Merrill, writes that the recent ; 


storm did very great damage about the 
town and village. As everywhere else 
about these parts, many trees were de- 
stroyed and buildings injured. The steeple 
was blown off the Universalist church 
building and a great hole was torn in the 
roof. Part of the tower on the Congrega- 
tional church was removed and several 
windows were broken. The Universalist 
parsonage, fortunately, received no dam- 
age. Our minister was recently elected the 
Commander of the American Legion. 

Rev. Raymond J. Baughan, minister of 
the Village Church in Annisquam, has 
been asked by the Universalist church 
group in Rockport, three miles distant, to 
be their preacher through the month of 
October. The services are held on Sun- 
day evenings. Since the resignation of 
Rev. George M. Gerrish at Rockport, 
the church group has conducted its own 
worship services under the leadership of 
Roy Lane, teacher in the local high school. 

Services in Quincy, where John Wood is 
the student pastor, were resumed on Sept. 
1. The minister’s cabinet has planned 
out the fall and winter’s program and has 
arranged to co-ordinate all church ac- 
tivities. There will be a supper each 
month, to be followed by a well-planned 
social evening. The first supper was held 
on Oct. 21. A real Hallowe’en party is set 
for Oct. 28. During the summer Fred- 
erick Holbrook, one of the younger mem- 
bers of the society, built and installed a 
beautiful new organ. A dedicatory service 
was held on Thursday evening, Sept. 29. 
Alexander King, the organist, and Edward 
Whittredge, F. A. G. O., one of the out- 
standing organists of this section, had prin- 
cipal parts in the program. / Frances Rob- 
bins, contralto, assisted.’ The annual 
bazaar, to be held on Dee. 1 and 2, will be 
a Family Af-fair, with booths for each 
member of the family from Grandpa to the 
Cook. A delicious supper will be served 
each evening by the men of the church. 

Pigeon Cove, like many places along 
Cape Ann and Cape Cod, has its population 
greatly enlarged each summer by many 
visitors. These have now mostly departed 
and Francis W. Pritchard, the minister, 
and the permanent people are preparing for 
the fall and winter program. The social 
season started off with a successful chicken- 
pie supper, after which the general schemes 
for the fall were discussed. Miss Sylvia 
Hale is the new church school superintend- 
ent. In the past two years the work of 


securing trained teachers has been em- 
phasized. The school has taken part in 
two leadership training institutes. Every 
teacher last year had received special 
training. Mr. Cottle, superintendent of 
the public schools and principal of the 
high school, conducted last season a 
special class for the church school teachers. 
The men’s discussion group is resuming its 
meetings. The church building, which is 
not now used in the Federated Church 
work, has been made into a recreation 
center. Now an attempt is being made to 
use the place as a real community center 
under the W. P. A. 

Rev. Dorothy Tilden Spoerl, minister 
of the Second Church in Springfield, re- 
ports that the men of the church are plan- 
ning to repaint the building on some of the 
holidays of the fall season. Practically no 
damage was done to the property by the 
recent hurricane. The church school be- 
gan the new season on Sept. 25. This 
year the sessions of the school will precede 
the morning hour of worship. New courses 
of study are being introduced in most of 
the classes. 

It is a pleasure to report from the Med- 
ford Hillside church that splendid im- 
provements and repairs have been made 
upon the property during the summer. 
Rev. A. J. Torsleff, the minister, says that. 
the great storm tossed a tree against the 
social hall, cutting into the “overhang’” 
of the roof. 

The church in Gardner, where Rev. E. J. 
Abar is the pastor, began the new year’s 
activities on Sept. 11. The service on 
Sept. 25 had to be omitted on account 
of the storm, but the small damages have 
been remedied and services were resumed 
Oct. 2, the interest shown indicating that 
the season will be a successful one. 

Services in the Wakefield church on. 
Sept. 11, 18 and 25 were conducted by Rev.. 
U.S. Milburn, D. D., who has now, with 
Mrs. Milburn, moved from Everett to their 
new home in Melrose Highlands. A quite 
radical and unexpected change has now 
been made by the parish in its plans for 
the year, as a result of the recent devas- 
tating storm. The neighboring Methodist 
church building was put completely be- 
yond use. The Universalist group invited 
the Methodists to bring their minister, 
Rey. Mr. Standish, and their congregation. 
over to the Universalist building until such 
time as the Methodist property is properly 
rebuilt. The two congregations will wor- 
ship together, with Mr. Standish as the 
preacher. The church schools will meet. 
separately, one before the morning ser- 
vice and one after the worship hour. __ 

Rev. Harry L. Thornton, who resides in 
Framingham, has been the active pastor of 
the church in Marion for the past several 
years. Services for the fall and winter 
began on Sept. 11. There has been an ex- 
cellent attendance upon each Sunday since, 
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although Marion is one of the coastal 
places whose summer population is con- 
siderably greater than during the remain- 
der of the year. During July the Congre- 
gational people attended our services and 
in August our people responded to this 
neighborly approach by meeting with the 
Congregationalists. There is the finest of 
relations between the two groups. While 
our church property was not hurt in the 
storm, one of our leading parishioners, 
Miss Austin, suffered a great loss both to 
her house and to many valuable furnish- 
ings. 

The United Church of Norwood, where 
Rey. F. Gerald Ensley is the pastor, is to 
use again this season some plans which 
proved successful last year. One of these 
is Visitation Sunday, when the people call 
on oneanother. There will bea fall church 
attendance drive in which the people will 
pledge to attend church regularly for a 
definite length of time. The popular ves- 
per services will be held during the winter. 
The minister has been invited to lecture 
each week at Boston University School 
of Theology, upon Homiletical Theory. 
A chureh visitor is to be added to the 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Oliver Howard Perry, Universalist lay- 
man, graduate of Tufts College in 1883, 
attended the Universalist church in Dan- 
bury, Conn., Oct. 9, and was the dinner 
guest of Rev. Harry Adams Hersey, ’03, 
and Mrs. Hersey. 


Prof. Alfred S. Cole of Tufts School of 
Religion was the preacher at the First 
Parish Church in Malden, Oct. 16. 


Rey. Carl H. Olson of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
has been elected to the board of the Eastern 
Hills Y. M. C. A. of that city. 


Rey. Griswold Williams of Barre, Vt., 
is a member of a state committee planning 
the annual ‘Education Out of School’ 
Conference to be held at the University of 
Vermont in Burlington, Nov. 11 and 12. 
The conference is sponsored by the Edu- 
cational Division of the W. P. A., and other 
educational groups, and will be entitled, 
“Our Town,” leading toward active par- 
ticipation in recreation projects adapted to 
the resources of the average Vermont com- 
munity. 


Dr. Robert Cummins, General Superin- 
tendent, and Mrs. Cummins, and the 
secretary of the Universalist General 
Convention, Dr. John M. Ratcliff, and 
Mrs. Ratcliff, will be the guests of honor at 
a dinner given by the Boston Universalist 
Club and the Universalist General Con- 
vention, Monday evening, Nov. 14, at the 
Boston City Club. Other special guests 


will be Dr. and Mrs. John Smith Lowe, 


Dr. and Mrs. Roger F. Etz, Dr. and Mrs. 
Frederick May Eliot, and Dr. and Mrs. 


Walter H. Macpherson. 


church staff to assist the minister in pas- 
toral calling. 

In closing our letter we add two more 
personal notes. 

With the acceptance by Miss Zoe Miller 
of the Roxbury parish of a place upon the 
State Convention’s Commission on Tem- 
perance, the personnel of the commission 
now stands for the year as Robert F. Need- 
ham, chairman, Miss Zoe Miller, and Rev. 
Harold I. Merrill. 

The second personal word is one of sig- 
nificance and great interest to a very wide 
circle. After thirty years of continuous and 
devoted service in the work of the church 
school and in religious education, Mr. and 
Mrs. Victor A. Friend of Melrose have 
asked to give over to others the cares they 
have borne and the services they have so 
generously rendered. Mr. and Mrs. 
Friend have been church school teachers 
and Mrs. Friend has been the director of 
religious education in the home church 
through this long term. Not alone the 
Melrose church but the entire Universalist 
fellowship hails these two with gratitude 
and a proper sense of appreciation. 

Leroy W. Coons. 


and Interests 


Connecticut 


Bridgeport.—Rev. Harold H. Niles, 
pastor. A singing school featured the an- 
nual fall parish meeting and rally on Sept. 
26. After listening to reports of progress 
and attending to the business of the society, 
new and old hymns were sung, using the 
new hymnals, “Hymns of the Spirit.’ 
Gordon C. Hunt, organist, and Mary Hill 
Hinchcliffe, soprano, directed this part of 
the program. The interior of the parson‘ 
age having been decorated last year, the 
exterior has been given two coats of paint 
this fall, a new sidewalk has been laid and 
plans have been made for building a gar- 
age. The pastor is head of a committee 
which is organizing a year-round speakers’ 
bureau for the Community Chest, which 
will supply competent speakers in the fields 
of medical, social and welfare work to the 
various clubs and organizations in the city. 
These speakers will be authorities in the 
field of social action. Mr. Niles has been 
invited again this year to deliver the lec- 
ture on ethics to the class of Grey Ladies 
now training for service with the American 
Red Cross. Under the leadership of Mrs. 
Janet H. Blackford the work in the De- 
partment of Religious Education is going 
forward. 


Massachusetts 


Somerville, First—Rev. George E. 
Leighton, D. D., pastor. The men’s club 
had a fine meeting, the first of the season, 
in the parish house on Oct. 20. A number 
of women from this church attended the 
meeting of the Somerville Federation of 
Women’s Church Societies on Oct. 21, in 
the Union Square Presbyterian Church. 


Rev. Howard C. Whitcomb, D. D., gave 
his ‘Impressions of Germany.’ On 
Laymen’s Sunday, Oct. 23, the men will 
take all the parts of the service. ‘The 
“Spite Fence,” a three-act comedy-drama, 
under the auspices of the Missionary De- 
partment, will be presented in the parish 
house on Oct. 28. 

Arlington.—Rev. Robert M. Rice, pas- 
tor. Rally Sunday was observed on Oct. 
16. Mr. Matthews, the new superintend- 
ent, addressed the church school in the 
consecration service at 9.30. The regular 
morning worship period included an in- 
stallation service for the teachers and of- 
ficers of the school. Mr. Rice’s sermon 
subject was “Our Steeple, Our Church, 
Our Religion.’””’ Eight of the Protestant 
churches in Arlington will participate in 
the annual fall union service on Oct. 30. 
The service will be held in the First Bap- 
tist Church at 7.380 p. m. and Mr. Rice is 
to preach the sermon. 

Assinippi.—Services began on Sept. 25, 
with a visit from the State Superintendent, 
Dr. Coons. On Oct. 2 Mrs. Mary I. 
Chamberlain, State Supervisor of Religious 
Education, conducted the service. <A 
large congregation gathered on Oct. 9, 
when the service was marked by several 
special features. Mrs. Dorothy Pain- 
ten, the parish secretary and church 
organist, planned the order for the day, 
which was largely of a patriotic character. 
Members of the Willard G. Robinson Re- 
lief Corps attended the service. Mrs. 
Nellie Sparrell, president of the Relief 
Corps, introduced Mrs. Eunice Studley, 
who presented to the church a beautiful 
American flag. The flag is of heavy silk 
with an eagle in gold at the top. On be- 
half of the church Dr. Coons, who was the 
preacher for the day, accepted the flag, 
pointing out the significance of the gift at 
this particularly disturbed time in na- 
tional and world affairs. Willard G. Robin- 
son Relief Corps has given a flag to each 
of the schools in the town of Norwell, and 
a specially fine silk flag to the Norwell 
High School. Dr. U. S. Milburn was the 
preacher on Oct. 16, and Dr. Emerson H. 
Lalone, manager of the Universalist Pub- 
lishing House, will have the service on 
Sunday, Oct. 23. 

Haverhill.—Rev. Wallace G. Fiske, pas- 
tor. Oct. 9 was annual exchange Sunday 
for all the churches of the city. Mr. Fiske 
preached in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church on Winter Street, where Dr. 
Stringfellow is the pastor. Rev. Leslie W. 
Chapman of the Riverside Congregational 
Church was the preacher in the Univer- 
salist church. There was a fine attendance 
at the men’s club ladies’ night on Thurs- 
day, Oct. 138. A new quartet consists of 
Thelma W. Klotzle, soprano; Harriett E. 
Chase, contralto; Harvlin Jordon, tenor; 
and Paul Moore, bass. The Executive 
Council, made up of the presidents of all 
parish organizations, met on Monday eve- 
ning, Oct. 17. The annual parish supper 
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and get-together will be held at 6.30 p. m. 
on Oct. 27. The church school paper, 
sponsored by the high school young people, 
will bring out its first issue about the first 
of November. Harold Klotzle will care 
for all newspaper publicity during the new 
church season. The annual church fair 
will be held on Dec. 7 and 8. Plans, too, 
are nearly completed for a _ Religious 
Education Institute to be held on Sunday, 
Oct. 30. This will include the Univer- 
salist schools of the Merrimac area is well 
as the other church schools of Haverhill. 


New Hampshire 


Dover.—Rey. Edwin L. Noble, pastor. 
The Y. P. C. U. of the church has become 
one of the largest and most active in the 
state. It has conscientiously paid its 
state and national] dues. These young 
people recently served a public supper of 
a very unusual sort, and made the event 
the occasion of the presentation of a new 
electric clock to the parish. Among the 
projects for this season is the electrification 
of the organ. The union sent Mrs. Ellen 
D. Rounds a beautiful bouquet of flowers 
on her ninety-seventh birthday anniver- 
sary, and her “thank you” at the supper 
was a gem. Broadcasts over the radio by 
the pastor will continue through October, 
on WHEB. 


New York 


Brooklyn, All Souls.—Revy. Cornelius 
Greenway, pastor. Robert Meyer Strayer, 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Daniel S. Strayer, and 
Miss Adelle Elizabeth Laeger, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. John Henry Laeger, were 
united in marriage by the pastor on Satur- 
day, Oct. 8, at 3 p. m. The church was 
beautifully decorated with potted plants 
and large bouquets of golden yellow chry- 
santhemums. Mr. Strayer is the suc- 
cessful scoutmaster of Troop 9 (All Souls) 
and Mrs. Strayer is a charter member of 
the senior choir. The choir attended the 
wedding ceremony in a body. Mrs. 
Ethel S. Frese, sister of the bride, was 
matron of honor, Miss Doris E. Lorenz 
was bridesmaid and John J. Strayer, 
brother of the groom, was best man. 
The families of the bride and groom are all 
active in All Souls Church, and the young 
couple are very popular in our young 
people’s senior society. Upon their return 
from an extended wedding trip they will 
live at 2017 Albemarle Road, Brooklyn, 
Ney 


Vermont 


Barre.—Rey. Griswold Williams, pastor. 
A board meeting and a committee meeting 
of heads of organizations was devoted to a 
consideration of the denominational pro- 
gram in advance of the quarterly supper 
and business meeting on Oct. 11, when 
“The Church a Fellowship of Learners,” 
adapted to local needs, was presented. A 
possible program included a unified church 
school program, a junior choir, a continu- 
ation of the men’s forum with monthly 


supper meetings, intensive activity for 
gaining new members, and a series of five 
sermons by the minister with following 
week-night sessions for study and applica- 
tion on the theme, “A Search for the Faith 
That Satisfies.’”’ A campaign was also in- 
augurated for painting the church edifice, 
“‘penny-a-meal’”’ boxes going to each 
family for contributions during the next 
three months. The annual turkey supper 
by the Ladies’ Union was a great success. 
Three members of the church school staff 


attended the religious education institute 


at Ferry Beach the past summer, much to 
the benefit of the school, a policy begun by 
the minister several years ago, and financed 
partly by church organizations and partly 
by the church. Governor Aiken was the 
speaker at the first forum supper on Oct. 20. 


oy 


WHO’S WHO 


Rey. S. E. Gerard Priestley is minister 
of the Church of the Divine Paternity, 
New York City. 

Dr. Oluf Tandberg is a Universalist 
minister, living in Dover, N. H. 

Rev. Ellsworth C. Reamon is minister of 
the Universalist church in Syracuse, N. Y. 

Rey. Charles H. Emmons is fiscal repre- 
sentative of the Universalist General Con- 
vention. 

Rev. George A. Gay is superintendent of 
Universalist churches in Pennsylvania. 

W. H. Rollins is secretary of the Texas 
State Convention. 

Victor S. Yarros is a member of the 
Executive Board of the Chicago City 
Manager Committee, and editor of the 
City Manager Call. 

George Mayberry is an instructor in 
English at Harvard University. 


a * 


SUNDAY SCHOOL INSTITUTE AT 
HAVERHILL 


The Massachusetts Universalist Sun- 
day School Association is sponsoring an 
institute at the Haverhill (Mass.) Univer- 
salist church on Sunday, Oct. 30. There 
will be sessions at three p. m. and 7.30 
p.m. Topic: ‘The Meaning of Worship 
in the Church School.’”’ Miss Alice Harri- 
son will be the speaker. At six p.m. sand- 
wiches and coffee will be served. 

ok * 


GREEN OLD AGE 


Ira McLaughlin always manages to say 
a good word to your back and to your 
face, too. That is his nature. He is one of 
the ‘‘old-timers.”” He was in Buchtel 
College, Akron, Ohio, when Lee McColles- 
ter and the Tomlinson boys were there, 
and when Dr. E. L. Rexford was pastor of 
the Akron church. That was in the late 
seventies. Ira has been in the ministry 
fifty-three years, and he relates that he has 
“met with uniform kindness and courtesy 
from the people.” He has had pastorates 
in Quebec, New York, Vermont, and 
now he is on his second pastorate, thirty 


years in all, in Springfield, Ohio. His wife 
is dead, also his fine brilliant son, Richard, 
former pastor of our church in Hartford, 
Conn. Ira’s daughter, Rose, lives with 
and takes care of her father. He is not in 
as rugged health as he was when he sported 
on the campus at Buchtel. But he holds: 
his pastorate, his people stick to him, and 
he still preaches and ministers to them. 

Ed. H. Barrett’s last pastorate, if I re- 
member correctly, was in Milford, Ohio, 
perhaps twenty-five years ago. He lives 
mostly alone now at Shelby, Mich., “‘save 
when Margaret comes up from her work 
in Lansing.’”’ He has a twenty-acre fruit 
and berry farm which he looks after. ‘I 
do quite a bit of reading and writing for 
different papers,’’ he says. He has written 
a novel, “a glamorous story,” which he 
names “The Pearl of the Wabash,” the 
scene of which is laid in Old Vincennes in 
Indiana, and which he hopes to get into 
book-form. He is eighty now, and in my 
“green old age’’ society, you see. He sends 
his regards to the “‘church people.” 

We had a letter from Katherine Bal! in 
March in acknowledgment of our “‘splendid 
and most original Christmas greeting,” 
which brought with it arush of memories of 
our work together in North Carolina. She 
was a worth-while worker there twenty 
years ago. On her return, she had a pas- 
torate in Maine. She had a severe illness 
three years ago. Since then, she has par- 
tially regained her health. She lives now 
in her later years in Andover, Mass., in 
the “green memory” of her work in the 
church and of her many friends. 

And now, to my great sorrow, I have lost 
another. Death has taken him. He had 
not reached seventy. He was still preach- 
ing and doing parish work. He was young 
in heart and mind. I speak of Elmer 
Druley. He has been largely in Ohio, be- 
gan to preach in Eldorado, and was in 
Caledonia when he died. He had a pas- 
torate in old Southbridge, Mass., too. He 
had a lot of friends, I among them, but no 
enemies, so faras I know. Weare all sorry 
for his departure; but those who knew him 
best, loved him best—his wife, mother, and 
other near relatives—are sorriest, and I am 
sorriest for them, too. Something goes out 
of our lives when a member of our family 
dies, and nothing can fill the void. 

Here ends this ‘‘Green Old Age”’ column 
—not because the frosts have come to cut 
the “seventy and upwards” down. Oh, 
no, not that—not so bad as that! One 
hundred of them still are living. The real 
reason is that ‘‘Green Old Age’”’ has not 
proved popular with them—not popular 
enough to induce them to tell us a little 
about themselves, how they are, and some- 
thing of their daily activities. That would 
be interesting to us all—all us youngsters!! 
Not many of them responded to my appeal 
made in the Leader, and not many to my 
personal postal-card appeals. Hence, this 
attempt at a “Green Old Age’’ column dies 
in its youth. Mourn not for its demise. 
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It was superfluous — not needed — not 
wanted. This is another failure of mine!! 
Let it pass!! I have had some fun out of 
it anyway! Goodby. 


Kellerman. 
* * 


DEATH OF MRS. JULIAN S. CUTLER 


Mrs. Lena Rich Cutler, widow of Rev. 
J. S. Cutler, died suddenly Wednesday, 


Arnold Bishop, in New York City. 

Mrs. Cutler, like her husband, was born 
in Maine. Mr. Cutler was pastor of the 
Universalist church in Pawtucket for 
seventeen years, but resigned because of 
ill health about three years before his 
death. 

Dr. Frank Oliver Hall, an old friend of 
both Mr. and Mrs. Cutler, conducted the 
funeral services at two p. m. Saturday, Oct. 
15. He quoted in closing the service from 
the beautiful poem by Mr. Cutler, “‘Ques- 
tionings of Immortality.” 

The ashes were cremated and will be 
placed with those of her husband in Paw- 
tucket. 


* * 


THE RELIGIOUS LIBERAL YOUTH 
OF CANADA 


The Religious Liberal Youth of Canada 
—an organization made up of the members 
of the Young People’s Religious Unions 
of the Unitarian churches and the Young 
People’s Christian Unions of the Univer- 
salist churches of the Dominion—held its 
fifth annual Conference at the Universalist 
church in Olinda, Ontario, on Saturday 
and Sunday, October 8 and 9. 

The conference opened with a banquet 
Saturday night, served by the Olinda 
Circle of the Women’s National Missionary 
Association. 

The speaker was the Rev. Thomas Mil- 
ton Murray, pastor of the First Univer- 
salist Church of Concord, Mich. 

Miss Helen Barnard, Field Secretary for 
North America, for the Unitarian denomi- 
nation, was a guest at the Conference. 

The Young People’s Christian Unions 
of Blenheim and Olinda were the hosts. 

The R. L. Y. C. dominion president, 
Miss Irene Ross of Hamilton, presided. 
Mr. Murray gave a very interesting and 
inspiring address, his subject being, 

“Thine is the Kingdom.” He told his lis- 
teners that “‘the only way to prosperity is 
through hard work, patience and perse- 
verance. A man who has lived a success- 
ful life is he who, if given an opportunity 


the selfsame way.” It took a long time to 
‘discover that God is Love, he said, but it 
was the greatest discovery in the world. 
The Executive Committee brought with 
it a very fine pennant to be awarded to the 
group having the largest attendance at 
conference and also covering the great- 
st number of miles in proportion to the 
number present. This award was carried 
by the group from Hamilton, with an 


Oct. 12, at the home of her daughter, Mrs. . 


to live his life over again, would do it in ’ 


attendance of seventeen. A similar pen- 
nant will be awarded every year hereafter 
and be kept by the group winning it. 

The pastor of the Olinda church, who 
has from boyhood been active in the work 
of the young people of his church, made 
the association a present of a beautiful 
little silver loving cup, and suggested that 
it be used as a trophy to be awarded to the 
group having the largest number present, 
the miles traveled and also the percentage 
of the group’s membership attending being 
considered, the cup to be returned to the 
conference each year until won by the 
same group any two years out of any con- 
secutive three years, a new cup to be pro- 
vided then. This cup was also won by 
Hamilton. 

On Sunday afternoon the delegates all 
visited Jack Miner, and were most de- 
lightfully entertained by “Uncle Jack,” 
who besides his usual educational tour and 
talk about the wonderful bird life at his 
sanctuary, also held a meeting in his little 
lodge, where, sitting before a blazing fire 
on the open hearth, he made a fine inspira- 
tional talk. 

Saturday night’s sessions closed with a 
beautiful candlelight service in the church, 
and the conference closed Sunday night 
with the communion service administered 
by the pastor, Rev. Will Roberts. The 
dominion president, Miss Irene Ross of 
Hamilton, and the Olinda president, 
George P. Whaley, served as deacons for 


this service. 
ok * 


NEW YORK STATE CONVENTION 
SUPPORTS THE LEADER 


Recognizing that The Christian Leader is 
an outstanding paper in which we may all 
take pride and which is so eminently de- 
serving of our loyal support, 

We recommend that our ministers be 
urged to take action and enlist our people 
to take action in securing additional sub- 
scriptions throughout the state. 

In order in some measure to indicate our 
support as a Convention of The Christian 
Leader, 

We recommend that the Convention 
appropriate during the year, 1938-39, the 
sum of $250.00 for the financial aid of the 
paper. 

Fred C. Leining, Secretary. 

Adopted at the 113th Annual Session of 
the New York State Convention of Uni- 
versalists in the Church of the Reconcilia- 
tion in Utica, Oct. 6, 1938. 


o* * 


TWENT Y-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF 
G. S. S. A. 


The General Sunday School Association 
of the Universalist Church is celebrating 
its twenty-fifth anniversary on Tuesday 
evening, Oct. 25, at the First Parish 
Church (Universalist) in Malden, Mass., 
corner Pleasant and Elm Streets. Dinner 
will be served at 6.30 in the parish house. 
It will be followed by a program of unusual 


interest, including four dramatic episodes. 
Participating in it will be Rev. George E. 
Huntley, D. D., first president of the 
Association, and Rev. Max A. Kapp, its 
present leader. The evening will end with 
a service of rededication in which all will 
join. Tickets for the dinner are 85 cents. 
They may be secured in your local parish 
or by writing or telephoning (Lafayette 
4485) to the G. S. S. A. office, 16 Beacon 
St., Boston. Reservations must be in by 
Saturday, Oct. 22. (Informal dress.) To 
friends old and new, and to all who are 
interested in attending, the G. S. S. A. 
extends a cordial invitation. 
* * 


DEDICATION AT GUILFORD, VT. 


Tufts College, the Universalist Historical 
Society, the First Universalist Society of 
Medford, and some of Dr. Hosea Ballou’s 
friends and kinsmen subscribed funds to 
erect a bronze tablet in his honor, which 
was dedicated Sunday, Oct. 2, 1938, at 
Guilford, Vt., his birthplace. About one 
hundred were present. The tablet is 
attached to a large boulder from the farm 
where he was born ‘‘Tuesday, October 18, 
1796,” placed in front of the century-old 
Universalist meetinghouse at Guilford Cen- 
ter. Following is the inscription: 


Hosea Ballou IT 
Born in Guilford, Vermont 
First President 
Tufts College 
Overseer 
Harvard University 
Pioneer in 
Universalist Church 
Author, Scholar, Teacher 
1796-1861 


The speakers included Governor Aiken 
of Vermont, Ex-Governor Wilson, Dr. Lee 
S. McCollester, Dr. Charles H. Pennoyer 
and Eugene Bucklin Bowen of Cheshire, 
Mass., senior trustee of Tufts College, 
chairman of the committee which erected 
the bronze tablet. Hosea S. Ballou, author 
of the Life of Dr. Ballou (Boston, 1896), 
gratefully responded for the ‘‘Ballou Kin- 
dred.” Rev. D. B. F. Hoyt and Mrs. Hayes 
Bigelow of Brattleboro, Vt., and Rev. 
Pliny A. Allen, Jr., of North Adams, Mass., 
assisted in the service. 

Hosea S. Ballou. 
* * 
LOW-PRICED EDITION OF 
WITH THE WIND” 


Maemillan announces that on November 
1 it will publish an edition of ‘‘Gone with 
the Wind” at $1.49. The edition will be 
limited to the number of orders received 
on or before November 1. And on Novem- 
ber 15 ‘‘Gone with the Wind”’ will again be 
available only in the $3 edition. Macmillan 
intended to publish this low-priced edition 
at the time the movie was released, but has 
decided not to delay any longer for Holly- 
wood.—Publisher’s Weekly. 

Order of Universalist Publishing House, 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


“GONE 
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CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 


1938 
Previously reported ;...-%........ 1,226 
Gloucester * Mase set ast eft 4 
‘Hopkinsvilles kev ee ee eens 2 12 
Consolation, K-via oe ee eee ye 
Camp: Hall Alagus. sea 2 keene 3 
BOTS eAla. ae. ey. tana he omer 2 
GohassettyAlasesy.= cars tor 3 
lat vente ligiealby Beers oo 22 eS carn! 1 
Ota es odes Ne Re 1,253 

* * 

CHRISTENINGS 

Previously reported, 447. North Hat- 


ley, Quebec, 6. Huntingville, Quebec, 1. 
Gloucester, Mass., 7. Hamburg, Fla., 1. 


Ariton, Ala., 2. Jonesville, Mich., 1. 
Total, 465. 
* * 
MICHIGAN INSTITUTE 


Fifty-three juniors and thirty-five seniors 
from Concord, Horton, Liberty, Jackson, 
and Clarke Lake, attended the fifth ses- 
sion of the Michigan Institute, Camp 
Gawanka, held at Hayes State Park, 
Wamplers Lake, in August. The principal 
courses offered were: a study of the origin 
of the books of the Bible by Rev. D. K. 
Evans of Clinton, IIl., assisted by Mrs. 
Evans, and an interpretation of the Uni- 
versalist creed by Mrs. L. D. Case of 
Liberty. Other instruction included a 
study of Michigan wild flowers led by Mrs. 
Case, inspiring health talks conducted by 
Dr. John Van Schoick of Hanover, 
Mich., and Dr. Clark of Jackson, and lec- 
tures by the county W. P. A. Recreation 
Director and the head of the Jackson Boy 
Scouts. 

The annual business meeting resulted in 
the election of a board of directors which 
met a week later and chose the following 
officers: President, Mrs. Lena Laughlin 
of Horton; vice-president, Mrs. L. D. Case 
of Liberty; secretary, Mrs. Bernice Pickell 
of Horton; treasurer, Mrs. Willis Smith 
of Liberty; recreation director, Howard 
Marsh of Napoleon; camp director, Mrs. 
Eliza Marsh of Napoleon. The board also 
voted to ask Rev. L. D. Case, Rev. Thomas 
M. Murray, and Rey. Herbert N. Dukes 
(Congregational Church, Jackson) to act 
as ministerial advisers. 

Camp Gawanka Institute was estab- 
lished in 1934 by Mrs. Charles Bernstein 
and Dr. L. D. Case of Liberty. The 
name “‘Gawanka,”’ selected by Dr. Case, 
is an Indian name which means ‘‘on the 
edge of the woods.”’ The initiation exer- 
cises written by Dr. Case are also based on 
Indian lore. Rev. and Mrs. Thomas 
Murray of Concord have given much 
time to this project without remunera- 
tion. In 1986 Rev. and Mrs. Carl H. 
Olson of Cincinnati were on the faculty, 
and Mr. Olson helped to organize the 
Institute. 

This Institute was not formed as a rival 
of Turkey Run, but was established to 


enable young people in Michigan who can- 
not afford to go to the other Institutes to 
have a camping experience, with religious 
instruction in Universalism. The consti- 
tution provides for adult membership 
with voting privileges, and the directors 
hereby extend an invitation to join to 
anyone in the denomination who would 
be interested in promoting such a project. 
Applications for membership may be 
procured from the secretary. The dues 
are one dollar a year. The children pay 
only two dollars a week for their board 
with a fifty cent registration fee for 
juniors, and one dollar for seniors. Some 
of our instructors have given their time 
and others have been paid a small sum by 
the G. S. S. A. and the Michigan State 
Convention. We are in need of additional 
equipment such as tents, cots, and recrea- 
tional material, and any such donations 
would be appreciated. Address Mrs. 
Willis H. Smith, Clark Lake, Mich. 

Besides the tents in which the young 
people live the camp has the use of a large 
group house equipped with hardwood 
floors, electric lights, lavatories, kitchen, 
and fuel, all freely furnished by the state 
of Michigan. This group house is set on 
a wooded knoll with a beautiful flagstone 
fire circle in front. 

In a day of growing bigotry and illib- 
erality we are hoping that this institute 
will serve as one more beacon light leading 
to a new age based on love, faith, and 
breadth of thought. 

Beatrice Case. 


Notices 
MAINE COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


The Maine Committee of Fellowship will meet on 
Monday, Oct. 31, 1938, at 1 p. m., at the Y. W. C. A., 
Pine Street, Lewiston, for the examination of Ken- 


neth C. Hawkes as to his fitness in character and 
ability for the ministry of the Universalist Church, 
and the transaction of such business as may legally 
come before the meeting. 
G. W. Sias, Chairman. 
eT 


NEW YORK COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Accepted from Massachusetts Rev. Max A. Kapp. 
Transferred to California, Rev. C. C. Blauvelt, 
D.D. 
Licenses renewed for one year of Albert Niles, 
Francis Davis, Adin Deming. 
Clifford R. Stetson, Secretary. 
* 7% 


OLD COLONY ASSOCIATION 


The Old Colony Association of Universalists will 
meet at the Abington Universalist church Thursday, 
Nov. 3. Sessions at 10.30 a. m. and 1.30 p.m. Din- 
ner served at noon. Dr. Robert Cummins will speak. 
There will be a good program. 

we 


ANNUAL BANQUET MASSACHUSETTS AND 
RHODE ISLAND LAYMEN 


Laymen of Massachusetts and Rhode Isiand will 
hold their annual meeting Friday, Nov. 18, at the 
First Universalist Church, Worcester. The church is 
located on Pleasant Street, two blocks from City 
Hall. Auto park (25 cents) adjacent to the church. 
Social hour in the men’s parlor of parish house be- 
ginning at six o’clock. Banquet starts promptly at 
6.45. Make reservations through Herbert R. Dixon, 
145 Highland Street, Worcester, by Tuesday, Nov. 


15. Tickets 75 cents; pay for them at the door on 
arrival. Cornelius Parker, Esq., of Boston will 
preside. 


Elwood Litchfield, Secretary. 
* * 


PUBLIC MEETING 
W. U. M. S. of Massachusetts 


The first meeting of the season will be held at the 
First Universalist Church of Lynn, Oct. 27, 1938, in 
co-operation with the Massachusetts Universalist 
Convention. ‘The morning session will convene at 
10.30 and the afternoon session at 1.45. 

The speakers will be Mrs. Daniel Lee Taylor of 
Boston, Mrs. Isabelle D. MacLean of Lynn, Ernest 
W. Davis of Arlington and Cornelius A. Parker of 
Grove Hall, Dorchester. The theme of the meeting 
will be ‘““The Challenge of the City.” 

Luncheon will be served at fifty cents, and tickets 


New Graded Birthday Folders 


Series No. 71 


These four new series will please all children. 


Each package contains 


three designs for the grades: Cradle Roll, Beginners, 


Primary, and Junior. 


Very attractive. 


Price, 10 folders in a package: 25 cents 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING BOUS Re 


16 BEACON STREET = 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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should be reserved by Oct. 25 from Mrs. Arthur 5. 
Wright, 25 Endicott Avenue, Clifton, telephone 
Breakers 7151-W. Take 9.45 train from the North 
Station. Round trip 43 cents. Bus from Haymarket 
Square leaves at quarter of and quarter past the 
house. Single fare 25 cents. The church is on Na- 
hant Street near Broad, and just off Route 1-A. 
* * 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 


The Committee of Fellowship of the Massachusetts 
Universalist Convention will convene at 16 Beacon 
Street, Boston, on Tuesday, Oct. 25, 1938, at 1.30 
p. m., for the examination of Mr. Brainard F. Gib- 
bons “as to his fitness in purpose, character and 
abilities for the ministry of the Universalist Church.” 

Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 
= * 


KING’S CHAPEL SERVICES 


October-December, 1938. Daily service at twelve 
noon except on Saturdays. Organ recital Monday 
by Raymond C. Robinson. Worship with brief ser- 
mon Tuesday-Friday. 


Preachers 


Oct. 25-28, Rev. Carl Heath Kopf, Mount Vernon 
Church, Boston. 

Nov. 1-4, Rev. Dilworth Lupton, D. D., First 
Unitarian Church, Cleveland. 

Nov. 8-11, Dean Lynn Harold Hough, D. D., 
Drew Theological Seminary. 

Nov. 15-18, Rev. C. Leslie Glenn, Christ Church, 
Cambridge. 

Nov. 22, 23 and 25, Rev. William Wallace Rose, 
D. D., First Universalist Church, Lynn. 

Nov. 24, 11 a. m., Dr. Palfrey Perkins. 

Nov. 29-Dec. 2, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy, D. D., 
First Parish, Milton. 

Dec. 6-9, Rev. Ashley Day Leavitt, D. D., Har- 
vard Congregational Church, Brookline. 

Dee. 13-16, Rev. Oscar E. Maurer, D. D., Center 
Church, New Haven. 

Dee. 20, Rev. G. Ernest Lynch, Second Congrega- 
tional Church (Unitarian), Marblehead. 

Dee. 21, Rev. Duncan Howlett, First Congrega- 
tional Society (Unitarian), New Bedford. 

Dec. 22, Rev. Harry C. Meserve, First Parish 
Church, Cohasset. 

Dec. 23, Rev. Tracy M. Pullman, First Univer- 
salist Church, Salem. 

Dec. 27-30, Rev. Phillips E. Osgood, D. D., Em- 
manuel Church, Boston. 

ce 
UNITARIAN HOUR ON THE RADIO 


Dr. Frederick M. Eliot, president of the American 
Unitarian Association, will speak on Station WHDH, 
Boston, 830 kilocycles, on Sundays, 1.45 to 2 p. m., 
Oct. 9 through Jan. 1. 


Hotel Commonwealth Beacon Hill 


opposite State Capitol at 86 Bowdoin Street 


Remodeled and Refurnished—No liquor sold 
200 Rooms 


Rooms with Runnmg Water .. .. 
Rooms with Bath .. .. .. «+ «+ 
Weekly Rates 
L. H. TORREY, President 
Formerly Manager Hotel Hemenway 


$1.25-1.50 
2.00-2.50 


PLACE A HANDSOME 


BIBLE 


on your library table 
in the church pulpit 
in your lodge room 4 
Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bro-nfield St., Boston 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organization, 
which offers the advantage of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts 
of the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests, 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to visit 
Boston for a few days at a time. For such transients 
the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


Order books of your own 
Publishing House 
All profits go to 
denominational purposes 


Subscribe for 
THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 
52 issues for $2.50 


Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New Palais town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls, 
working together under normal life coon 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 


Intenséve review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 


reduce cost of tuition to students. 
Send for catalogue. 
EARLE S. WALLACE 


Headmaster 


St. Lawrence University | 


Where the historic liberal tradition is sustained 


When students come home from college 


have one in the family.’” 


“—_ some accident set my brain to functioning . . . for senior statistics 
I wrote myself down a ‘Scientific Monist’ and then awaited the tragedy 
of a broken home. Nothing happened . . . To my clergyman father 
preaching in New England I said firmly, ‘I am a Scientific Monist.’ 
“So I had observed,’ he answered, ‘I had always hoped that we might 
—Burgess Johnson in “Professor at Bay.” 


LAURENS HICKOK SEELYE, President 
CANTON, NEW YORK 


TU eS S 


on their standards of liberal education. 


Liberal Arts, Frank G. Wren, A.M. 
Engineering, Harry P. Burden, B.S., S.M. 
Graduate Studies 


COLLEGE 


A SEAT OF LEARNING IN NEW ENGLAND 


Dr. Leonard Carmichael, President 


COLLEGE preserving the best of New England traditions . » Progressive 


curriculum , + Situated near Boston, a great educational center. 


SCHOOL of Religion avowedly progressive, equipping men and women for 
the ministry of a new day »*+ College founded by Universalists «» Carries 


OR information or catalogues address the Dean of the respective department 
or the Registrar, Tufts College, Medford, Massachusetts. 


Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A.B. 


Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, A.M., D.D. 
Medicine, Albert W. Stearns, M.D. 


Dentistry, Howard M. Marjerison, D.M.D. 
Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, Halford L. Hoskins, Ph.D. 
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Crackling 
More Ohioans must take to drink in 
order to support their old folks in the man- 
ner to which they have become accustomed. 
That, at least, is the implication in the 
Ohio state finance director’s announce- 
ment that unless there is a strong upturn 


in liquor revenues, the source of the state’s 
contribution to old age allowances, these _ 
allowances may be drastically cut.—The 


Survey. 
* * 

The choir boys were organizing a cricket 
team and, being short of equipment and 
money, decided to ask the vicar for his as- 
sistance. So the leading choir boy wrote 
to the vicar, saying: ‘‘We should be glad 
of any financial assistance you could give 
us. Also, could we please have the use 
of the bats which the verger says you have 
in your belfry?”’—Advance. 


* * 


Railway Surveyor: ‘‘The company wants 
to run a line through here.”’ 

Farmer Giles: ‘‘What! Through my big 
barn?”’ 

OSes 

“‘Ah, well, they can’t. I’ve got a hen 
sitting.’’—Exchange. 


a * 


A Scotsman discovered a previous cus- 
tomer’s tip beside his place in a restaurant. 
He summoned the waitress. 

“TI found this beside my plate,’ he told 
her. “I’m a good sportsman—I’ll match 
ye for it.” —E xchange. 

* 


Someone rises to remark that a hairpin 
is useless on a bald head. 

Maybe that has a moral. Maybe it 
means that to be useful you must find a 
place where you are needed.—Religious 
Telescope. 

* 

One of G. B. Shaw’s recent exploita- 
tions of thought is to the effect that one 
way to avoid influential friends is to have 
them carefully insulted in the first place.—- 
Washington Star. 

* * 

Maybe the poet called them melan- 
choly days when he first saw the leaves 
beginning to fall on the grass he still had 
to cut.—George Ryan, in Boston Herald. 

ok * 

“Tommy,” said the teacher, “‘can you 
tell us what is meant by nutritious food?” 

“Yes’m,”’ said Tommy, “it’s food what 
ain’t got no taste to it.”—Haxchange. 

* * 


Daddy: ‘‘Hush, Johnny, your mother is 
trying to sing the baby to sleep.” 
Johnnie: “If I was the baby I’d make be- 
lieve I was asleep.”’—Eixchange. 
* * 


Middle age is that period in a man’s 
life when he would rather not have a good 
time than have to get over it.— Houghton 
Line. 
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Builders — 


The General Sunday School 
Association is concerned with 
building the spiritual sinews 
for the binding together of 


civilized life. 


The General Sunday School Associa- 
tion helps the local church to meet the 
needs of present day living 


— by giving substance and direction to its 
teaching functions 


— by putting power behind its leaders 


— by helping all its members to know the 
joys of an awakened religious life 


The General Sunday School Association 


invites you to share its responsibilities 


Send check to 


The General Sunday School Nett 


of the Universalist Church 
16 Beacon Street -- Boston, Mass. 


